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Editorial Comment 


Mr. Hunt ey’s AsTouNDING ProposaL 


On February 1, 1959, “Chet” Hunt- 
ley, the television and radio news com- 
mentator of the National Broadcasting 
Company, made the astounding sugges- 
tion that the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
or the NAACP it is popularly 
known, withdraw from the school de- 


as 


segregation cases now being litigated 
in the courts. And for some equally 
astounding reasons. Speaking to a na- 
tion-wide television audience, on what 
he called, “The Second Agony of At- 
Mr. Huntley, 


tempting to be fair but forgetting much 


lanta,” obviously at- 
of his Southern history and ignoring 
the most recent conclusions of social 
research, male the following observa- 


tions: 


“, . . Looking at Georgia, and Ar- 
kansas, and other centers of massive 
resistance where the only immediate 
result seems to be no education at all, 
some thinking northerners have been 
saying recently that school integration 
I 


think that’s what they mean. The rec- 


should proceed more slowly. don’t 
ord shows that if it proceeded any 
more slowly, it would not proceed at 
all. 


schools are being desegregated too fast, 


What upsets people is not that 


but that they are being desegregated 
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too loud—in an atmosphere of increas- 
ing tension and conflict, dominated 
more and more by extreme groups and 


irresponsible spokesmen. 


“Those who want schools desegre- 
gated claim for their side the law of 
the land and morality. Those who 
oppose it claim social tradition—and 
morality. But never in history has so- 
ciety been changed by law. If it is 
to be changed—because we believe in 
the principles which underlie the law 
—then it must be changed by some- 
thing else. That something else must 
be found by taking the issue away 
from the unyielding elements which 
have taken control on both sides. 


“Any reporter who has been in the 
South 
years, and talked to as many Negro 


as often as I have in recent 
and white Americans about this sub- 
ject, knows that these other people 
exist. They have talked to me and to 
others—in hotel lobbies and railway 
stations, in formal meetings and on the 
street—about their concern and their 
anxiety to do the decent thing. But 
not in the present atmosphere. Logic 
would indicate that because it is the 
Negro who is being deprived and de- 
nied, the white community must take 
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the first step. In practical terms, how- 
ever, precisely because the Negro is 
being deprived, it is in his interest to 
make the overture. Rightly or wrongly, 
present Negro leadership cannot make 
the opening approach because it will 
not be accepted. Perhaps as the price 
of its own success, this leadership must 
withdraw. I am not sure this is fair, 
but I suggest there would be more 
chance for desegregating schools if 
there were less reliance on the courts 
and on the federal power. The NAA- 
CP may have outlived itself, because 
the white southerners who must pre- 
vail, if anyone will, consider it an un- 
acceptable symbol. 


“Nor is it fair that militant Negro 
leadership must be abandoned while 
militant white leadership can continue. 
But just as the Negroes have the most 
to gain, it is they who must make the 
unfairest sacrifice to achieve it. I al- 
so suggest that if militant Negro lead- 
ership is removed, militant white lead- 
ership will in time atrophy and dis- 
appear. I hope I am right. I am not 
sure. But the intransigents have had 
the field to themselves up to now, and 
the results are far from perfect. The 
others deserve their chance, but they 
are such people as will not come for- 
ward while extreme passions are in 
control. 


“TI am sure that if the Negroes of 
America stand—as they can—on the 
law of the land, the result will be con- 
tinuing tension and the destruction of 
at least part of our school system. 
They will achieve their victory ulti- 
mately, perhaps even rapidly, but the 
price will be a heritage of distrust and 
conflict that may last as long as the 


bitterness following the Reconstruction, 
None of this, however, must be al- 
lowed to interfere with the overriding 
fact that the law of the United States 
has ordered the desegregation of 
schools. If this law is ignored or de- 
stroyed, then all law is damaged. But 
there must be some way to preserve 
the law and preserve the schools.” 


Mr. Huntley’s astounding proposal 
provoked immediate and widespread 
protest. “Within less than 20 min- 
utes,” NAACP headquarters said, “N- 
BC had received 225 telephone calls 
protesting the editorial and only 25 
supporting it.” By the end of the 
week NBC had received more than a 
thousand communications on the pro- 
gram from all parts of the country. 


The NAACP immediately requested 
an hour in which to answer Mr. Hunt- 
ley’s proposal. NBC countered with 
what in the minds of many people was 
a grossly unfair offer of a half-hour 
program during which a “die-hard 
segregationist” would be given 10 min- 
utes, the NAACP 10 minutes, and Mr. 
Huntley, 10 minutes. Unable to get 
the NBC to see the matter differently, 
the NAACP agreed to participate on 
the program on these terms. Thus, on 
February 8, 1959, the program was 
telecast, with Mr. Huntley as moder- 
ator, Thomas Waring, Editor of the 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier, 
to present the side of unyielding segre- 
gation, and Roy Wilkins, Executive 
Secretary of the NAACP, to answer 
Mr. Huntley’s “sweeping assertion,” 
as well as rebut the anticipated ca- 
lumnies of Mr. Waring—all within 
the space of ten minutes. 


Mr. Huntley began with a few ex- 
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planatory remarks and a quotation 
from Milton’s Areopagitica. In his 
more pertinent explanatory remarks he 
observed: 

“Last and I 


showed what was happening in Atlanta, 


week this program 
as that city prepared to face the in- 
creasing dilemma of southern cities. 
Should segregated schools be main- 
tained at the price of public education 
or should some integration be main- 
tained as the price of keeping them 
alive? The program ended by showing 
a complete deadlock and it was obvious 
the free school system would somehow 
be damaged. This is the deadlock re- 
faced eighteen 


months whenever they considered this 


porters have for 
problem. And my concluding remarks 
last Sunday were an attempt to suggest 


a way out of the deadlock.” 


[Here Mr. Huntley quoted from his 


statement of February 1. See above.] 


“Well, those were some of the things, 
about one-third of them, that I said 
last Sunday. And I think I have left 
in those which caused the most dis- 
cussion, because discussion there was, 
and I should like to have it continue 
today. 


“I want to make two things clear. 
First, that my suggestions were not 
made to prevent the desegregation of 
southern public schools but to make it 
easier. And second, that I did not 
suggest that the NAACP go out of 
business, but that it withdraw from 
the school issue where its concentra- 
tion on victory in court has become, in 
my opinion, sterile. My interest was, 
and is, to get all children to school. 


“We can’t encompass all reactions 


to what I said. The clearest and 


strongest disagreement came from those 
who don’t want school desegregation 
at all, and from the NAACP. I’ve 
therefore invited an articulate spokes- 
man from each group here today. Mr. 
Thomas Waring, Editor of the Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, News and Courier; 
and Mr. Roy Wilkins, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
I have asked each to prepare a ten- 
minute statement setting forth his re- 
action to what I said and his position. 
At the end of nine minutes I shall warn 
each of them that he has one minute 
left. We therefore begin with Mr. 
Thomas Waring, Editor of the Charles- 
ton, S.C., News and Courier.” 


Mr. 
gave unqualified approval to the Hunt- 
ley proposal that the NAACP with- 
draw, ‘“‘but not for the reasons Mr. 
The South, 


he said, was opposed to any degree of 


Waring’s opening statement 


Huntley has expressed.” 


school integration, “now or later.” He 
devoted the remainder of his time to 
bitter attack upon the NAACP, dis- 
paragement of Negroes generally, and 
an attempted justification of Southern 


opposition. 


Wilkins’ statement followed: 


Mr. 


“Mr. Huntley, I think first of all, 
Mr. 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and its alleged sub- 
version is probably best answered by 
J. Edgar Hoover, who is acknowledged 
to be the authority on communism. In 
his book, Masters Of Deceit, [showing 
volume to viewers], there is a chapter 


Waring’s reference to the Na- 


on ‘Communism and Minorities,’ where, 
on pages 246 and 247, Mr. Hoover de- 
tails how the NAACP is not communist 
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how it has fought communism, and 
sets forth the record. 


“The rest of what Mr. Waring has 
said, of course, is familiar and will be 
answered in due course. 


“But in suggesting that the NAACP 
remove itself from the desegregation 
campaign, Mr. Huntley brands it as an 
‘extremist’ organization. 


“On May 22, 1954, five days after 
the historic Court ruling, Dr. Channing 
H. Tobias, chairman of our national 
Board of Directors, sent a policy state- 
ment to a meeting of our leaders in 
Atlanta. This “extremist” message 
reads as follows: ‘It is important that 
calm reasonableness prevail, that the 
difficulties of adjustment be realized, 
and that without any sacrifice of basic 
principles, the spirit of give and take 
characterize the discussions. Let it 
not be said of us that we took advan- 
tage of a sweeping victory to drive 
hard bargains, or to impose unneces- 
sary hardships upon those responsible 
for the working out of the details of 
adjustment.’ 


“Accordingly, our very first act was 
to advise our people to present peace- 
ful petitions to their school boards 
asking them to devise plans to comply 
with the Supreme Court ruling. The 
result was widespread publication in 
local newspapers of the names and ad- 
dresses of the petition signers. Two 
hundred of these names appeared in 
Mr. Waring’s newspaper with ad- 
dresses. In consequence, individual pe- 
titioners lost their jobs, were denied 
credit, had their mortgages foreclosed, 
and were in some cases driven out. 


“The ‘loud’ noise of desegregation, 


to use Mr. Huntley’s phrase, does not 
come from Negro leaders, or Negro 
citizens. It comes from Southern state 
legislatures, from Southern governors, 
from some national politicians, from 
many state and local politicians, from 
certain daily papers, and from the dy- 
namiters. The ‘loud’ noises Mr. Hunt- 
ley hears are those of the rending of 
the Constitution and the tumbling down 
of the temple of individual rights, 
America’s most sacred shrine. 


“Negro Americans did not rise up in 
rebellion in 1896 when the Supreme 
Court established the separate but 
equal doctrine in the Louisiana case of 
Plessy v. Ferguson; yet that decision 
was an interpretation of the constitu- 
tionality of a state railroad segregation 
law, just as the 1954 decision was an 
interpretation of state school segrega- 
tion laws. But Negro citizens lived 
with the 1896 setback, and with the 
humiliation and handicaps which Jim 
Crow status imposed upon them. ‘Sep- 
arate but equal’ became immediately 
separate but unequal, (as Mr. Waring 
has admitted when he says if we inte- 
grated, the standards of the white 
schools would fall. They would fall be- 
cause the white schools have been 
placed so far out in front of those for 
Negroes) and this spread from rail- 
road trains to every walk of life. 


“The NAACP, founded fifty years 
ago this week, first appeared in the 
United States Supreme Court in 1915 
on a voting registration case, but it 
was not until 1944, nearly 30 years 
and many law suits later, that it final- 
ly broke through a major legal barrier 
to the franchise. Now, the franchise 
battle is not yet won, as Alabama 
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events have demonstrated, but this long 
struggle illustrates the belief of the 
NAACP in orderly legal procedure. 


“Our Association, then, and the Ne- 
gro, believe in the law, in the Consti- 
tution, in the courts of the nation. If 
that be extremism, then we are extre- 
mists. To equate this firm and reason- 
able adherence to law with the doc- 
trine of defiance which has sprung up 
since 1954 is to mangle Americanism 
beyond recognition. 


“But what of Mr. Huntley’s basic 
contention that if the NAACP, the 
courts and Federal power were with- 
drawn from the arena there would be 
more chance for desegregating schools, 
or his assertion that other elements are 
anxious ‘to do the decent thing’ but 
‘will not come forward while extreme 
passions are in control’? 


“All the history of race relations in 
the South refutes this thesis. Never 
in its history has the South as a region, 
without outside pressure, taken a step 
to grant the Negro his citizenship 
rights. Paternalistic good feeling has 
existed; individual toleration on a 
purely personal basis has been in ef- 
fect. But citizenship rights.on an equal 
basis, no. 


“A great many Southerners want 
nothing more than that the Negro’s 
destiny shall be left to their decision. 
This is their historic position. This is 
their cry today in the school desegrega- 
tion issue. Nothing in the history of 
the past five years suggests even faint- 
ly that if the NAACP were to bow 
out, school desegregation would have a 
better chance of success. No so-called 
moderate group has ever intimated it 


would get on with desegregation if the 
NAACP were not in the picture. There 
is nothing to prevent these groups, if 
they exist, from acting at this very 
moment, if they so desire, for there 
are hundreds of school districts where 
no law suits have been filed and hun- 
dreds of towns where there is_ no 


NAACP unit. 


“But Mr. Huntley’s moderates will 
not do this, not because they are fear- 
ful of the NAACP, but because they 
are fearful of the extremists among 
their own people, those who counsel 
defiance and preach hatred, and en- 
courage violence. If this element is 
to be left in undisputed dominance, 
it will not atrophy, as Mr. Huntley 
hopefully imagines. It will flourish, 
and genuine moderates will find that 
they have been undercut and aban- 
doned, their future efforts rendered fu- 
tile. 


“One such moderate, Albert Barnett 
of Decatur, Georgia, wrote in The 
Christian Century, May 30, 1956: ‘As 
a southerner, I am thankful for the 
NAACP. The NAACP seeks the im- 
plementation of rights guaranteed in 
the Constitution by strictly legal pro- 
cesses . . . In no case has ‘privilege’ 
surrendered of its own accord. Nor 
will it. If to ‘go slow’ is to relax pres- 
sure through the courts and _ public 
opinion, no social change will be ef- 
fected.’ 


“Yes, the diehards want to remove 
the NAACP from the picture, not to 
speed desegregation, but to halt it 


completely. 


“Mr. Huntley suggests that another 
Negro leadership might find a better 
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reception than the Association. Where 
is such a leadership? A 1957 survey 
by Catholic Digest magazine found 93 
per cent of American Negro citizens 
in agreement with the NAACP. We 
have no doubt as to whether we are 
backed or not, or whether there is a 
split. And the best testimony is that 
Southerners have not found any con- 
siderable segment of the Negro popu- 
lation on which they can fasten and 
claim that it disagrees with this posi- 
tion. The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King of Montgomery, Alabama, the 
National Urban League, the Negro 
church and the Negro press have been 
pilloried, persecuted, and rejected be- 
cause they have stood firmly with us. 


“Now, Mr. Huntley flatly declares 
that never in history has society been 
changed by law. Does anyone serious- 
ly maintain that the Magna Carta did 
not change society, or, say, that the 
Code of Hammurabi had no effect on 
mankind? It cannot be denied that 
even the 1896 decision profoundly af- 
fected society in America. 


“Mr. Huntley argues that the pro- 
duct of dependence upon the courts is 
closed schools, tension and violence. 
The NAACP is uncompromisingly op- 
posed to closing any schools. We re- 
gard this as disastrous in the face of 
the Soviet challenge. But this has been 
a condition which white citizens have 
imposed upon themselves. We did not 
thrust it upon them, nor upon their 
bewildered young people. No colored 
man sits in any Southern state legisla- 
ture. No vote of ours decreed the clos- 
ing of schools. 


“If it is contended that Negro 
Americans should renounce their con- 





stitutional rights, and the redress of 
their grievances in the courts, we be- 
lieve this is more than anyone has a 
right to ask of a people. It amounts 
to a request that we and our children 
sit by the side of the road while others 
zoom past us into the space age. 


“We cannot do it, and we shall not 
do it. We would have no right to be 
Americans, or to enjoy the respect of 
our fellows, or to receive the love and 
honor of our children if we voluntarily 
accepted a lesser status. 


“As for violence, we have been the 
victims, not the perpetrators. We re- 
ject violence and place our faith in 
order and law. And tensions are a 
part of great social change. They have 
been throughout history, and they will 
be in the future. All good citizens 
hope for decreased tensions on this 
issue. 


“But in the words of Charles L. 
Black, a Texan on the Yale Law 
School faculty: ‘No social evil of this 
hugeness and long-rootedness can be 
plucked out without pain.’ Every 
thoughtful American with a spark of 
fair play in his veins (and this in- 
cludes thousands of white people in 
the Deep South) wants this issue 
settled in justice under law. Any oth- 
er method would betray not merely 
Negro citizens, but the moral giant 
that is America, our country, man’s 
best hope for a free life in this mid- 
century's fresh threats of dark dic- 
tatorship.” 


Mr. Wilkins’ statement has been 
quoted here in full, because, if anyone 
as sophisticated and apparently as fair 
as Mr. Huntley seems to be can come 
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to such astounding conclusions, there 
must be others who would profit by 
reading this statement. Although the 
statement is necessarily brief, it covers 
the situation sufficiently so as not to 
require further elaboration by me. I 
would like to underscore two facts, 
however. The first one is the obviously 
unfair procedure of equating the 


NAACP with all of those elements 
which are trying to thwart the mandate 
of the law of the land. And the sec- 
ond is to deplore the lack of any sort 
of constructive alternative in such pro- 
posals as Mr. Huntley offers. 


Chas. H. Thompson 





The Truth About Desegregation in the 
Washington, D. C., Public Schools* 


Erwin Knouu 


Education Reporter, The Washington Post and Times Herald 


NINETY-YEAR ProspLeMs Take TIME To CorRECT 


Five days of the week, for 38 weeks 
of the year, more than 110,000 Wash- 
ington children go to public school. 


They go to school to learn, and they 
do learn—more or less, depending on 
their capabilities and the quality of in- 
struction they receive. 


They go to schools appropriate to 
their grade level and place of resi- 
dence, regardless of race. 


These simple facts have kept the 
public schools of Washington in the 
Nation’s spotlight for more than four 


years. 


In that time, the District’s desegre- 
gated schools have been the subject of 
a sensational Congressional investiga- 
tion and of countless reports in na- 
tionally circulated magazines and out- 
of-town newspapers. The state of edu- 
cation in the Capital has been grist 
for the rumor mills and surefire kind- 
ling for after-dinner conversation. 


In the emotional atmosphere which 
has heightened rather than diminished 
since the Supreme Court ruled against 
school segregation in May, 1954, 
Washington schools have not always 





*The Editorial Board of the Journal is 
grateful to The Washington Post and 
Times Herald for permission to reprint this 
series of seven articles which originally ap- 
peared Monday, December 22, through Sun- 
day, December 28, 1958. 
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enjoyed objective scrutiny or fair com- 
ment. 


“Sometimes I wonder whether the 
school system I read and hear about 
so much is the same one I work for,” 
a third-grade teacher told a reporter 
a few days ago. 


She said she had a job to do for 
more than 30 pupils in her charge, and 
didn’t relish the thought of being “on 
display as part of a National demon- 
stration.” But she added: 


“T can understand that people are 
interested.” 


Washington had been operating two 
separate, racially segregated public 
school systems for more than 90 years 
when the Supreme Court ruled on May 
17, 1954, that “segregation in public 
education is not reasonably related to 
any proper governmental objective, 
and thus it imposes on Negro children 
of the District of Columbia a burden 
that constitutes an arbitrary depriva- 
tion of their liberty in violation of the 
due process clause.” 


The decision, climaxing years of liti- 
gation, was not fully unexpected. Wal- 
ter N. Tobriner, then a member of the 
District School Board and now its 
president, commented: 


“Today’s decision is neither a vic- 
tory for Negroes nor a defeat for 
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whites. 
in the unfolding of a greater freedom 
and decency in the life of all Ameri- 


It is simply one further step 


” 
cans. 


On May 18, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower, who had pledged to end racial 
discrimination: in the Capital during 
his 1952 campaign, voiced the hope 
that the District would be a “model” 
to the rest of. the Nation in putting 
the Supreme Court decision into effect. 


The School Board met a week later 
and approved a plan to integrate the 
two separate school systems. The 


Board declared: 


“We affirm our intention to secure 
the right of every child within his own 
capacity to the full, equal and impar- 
tial use of all school facilities, and the 
right of all qualified teachers to teach 
where needed within the school sys- 


”? 


tem. 


Viewing the situation in retrospect, 
observers believe that Washington edu- 
cators and city officials tended to over- 
estimate the human relations problems 
desegregation was likely to bring. 
When the School Board began putting 
its plans into effect in September, 
1954, few of the expected frictions 
and incidents materialized. 


On the other hand, the schools un- 
derestimated the educational problems 
which would accompany desegregation. 
When city-wide pupil achievement test 
results were made public in 1955, they 
revealed staggering deficiencies as an 
aftermath to segregated schooling. 
(These problems will be 
later.) 


discussed 


Appraisals of the school system’s 


progress since 1954 have run _ the 


gamut of opinion. School Superinten- 
dent Carl F, Hansen, then an assistant 
superintendent who played a key role 
in mapping the desegregation pro- 
gram, has written a pamphlet about 
it. He called it “Miracle of Social Ad- 
justment” and stated: 


“Anyone who views the Washington 
story in its entirety, including the 
problems, disappointments and errors 
in judgment, will be impressed with 
the evidence of the integrity of most of 
the people on it. 


“They will feel a glow of pride that 
in the Nation’s Capital the ideal of 
individual dignity and worth, no longer 
simply an idle phrase in a textbook on 
American democracy, is now to a much 
larger extent a living reality in the 
lives of its citizens.” 


On the other hand, a Richmond 
newspaper devoted a 16-page tabloid 
section to a report on the District 
schools, and concluded that Washing- 
ton is “a city of seething unrest: a 
chaotic area of flux and movement, un- 
easy and unstable ... It is a city where 
many white families who remain, im- 
prisoned, hesitate to talk for fear of 


violent reprisal.” 


In March, 1956, Rep. James C. 
Davis (D-Ga.), a member of the 
House District Committee, declared 
that desegregation in the Capital was 
“not only a scholastic failure, but—as 
an experiment in human relations—a 


nightmare.” 


Several months later Davis launched 
a full-scare congressional investigation 
to bear out his conclusion. Three other 
Southern Congressmen joined him as 
signers of a report which declared: 
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“We are of the opinion that the act 
of integrating the former Division I 
(white) and Division II (Negro) 
schools has seriously damaged the pub- 
lic school system in the District of 


Columbia. 


“The evidence, taken as a whole, 
points to a definite impairment of edu- 
cational opportunities for members of 
both white and Negro races as a result 
of integration, with little prospect of 
remedy in the future.” 


Two members of the Davis subcom- 
mittee—Reps. A. L. Miller (R-Neb.) 
and DeWitt S. Hyde (R-Md.)—dis- 
agreed with the Southern majority. 
They said the report drew unwarran- 
ted conclusions for evidence which 
“does not appear to be well-balanced 


or objective.” 


Nonetheless, the majority report has 
been reprinted by the thousands and 
widely distributed throughout the 
South. During the Little Rock deseg- 
regation crisis, Arkansas Gov. Orval 
Faubus urged citizens to write for 


copies. 


Another Southern governor has com- 
mented on desegregation in Washing- 
ton. When Alexandria parents called 
on Gov. J. Lindsay Almond several 
months ago to ask him not to invoke 
Virginia’s school closing law if deseg- 
regation is ordered, he referred them 
to “the intolerable mess” in the Capi- 
tal. 


District educators—including some 
who approached desegregation with re- 
luctance—regard such comments as se- 
rious distortions of the truth. They at- 


tribute the school system’s problems to 
segregation, not desegregation, and they 


believe the problems are on the way to 
solution. 


A top school official recently told a 
reporter of the long and difficult road 
ahead before the system’s full educa- 
tional objectives are realized. She made 
no effort to minimize the dimensions of 
the task, 


“What did Washington do wrong?” 
she was asked. 


“It had segregated schools,” she re- 
plied. 


Washington educators do not regret 
that they complied with the Supreme 
Court decision fully and promptly. In 
January, 1957, retired School Superin- 
tendent Hobart M. Corning told the 
Board of Education: 


“Those who claim that the transition 
took place too quickly should consider 
the alternatives. Undoubtedly, had the 
Board of Education not acted prompt- 
ly, there would have been repeated and 
intensified tensions and demonstrations 
due to the excessively over-crowded con- 
dition in the colored schools when 
there was available space in the white 
schools. 


“A delay in complying with the Su- 
preme Court decision would have neces- 
sitated the transfer of more buildings 
from white to colored use. During the 
last several years of segregation, 21 
schools had been transferred and in 
each case there was controversy, dis- 
satisfaction and unrest... 


“During the last years of segrega- 
tion, eight lawsuits were instituted 
against the Board of Education and 
the Superintendent. It would be very 
normal to expect that after the de- 
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cision of the Supreme Court more 
lawsuits would have been filed if no 
action had been taken in connection 
with the decision. 


“Furthermore, those who claim that 
integration was too rapid failed to 
program which 


suggest a gradual 


would be practical. 


“Should the plan advocated be to 
integrate the kindergarten, then the 
first grade, then the second grade and 
so forth in subsequent years, there 
would be the objection that families 
would be divided, that buildings would 
operate on both plans, that it would 
take 13 years to accomplish the pro- 
gram and that in the meantime there 
would be continued overcrowding and 
a shortage of teachers and buildings 
for colored pupils.” 


By facing up to the issue, the Dis- 


trict schools were confronted with 


many problems. But they were re- 


lieved of many other problems. 


Raciat Tensions Waxep SHARP 
Berore 1954 


“Because of the unusually serious 
crowding of the schools, tensions and 
evidences of extreme unrest are al- 
ready occurring within the city,’ Dis- 
trict School Superintendent Hobart M. 
Corning declared in 1947. 


the 
Washington school system tried in vain 


In the next seven years, as 
to catch up with pressing needs, those 
tensions were to become more acute. 


Residents recall no community con- 
flict in the past four years which 
matched the intensity of the recurrent 
crises in the period before desegrega- 


tion was ordered following the Su- 
preme Court decision of May, 1954. 


White and Negro organizations, 
which formerly were preoccupied with 
neighborhood strife, demonstrations 


and legal actions, now focus their at- 
tention on the task of providing better 
education for all of the children in the 
Capital. 


Total enrollment in the District’s 
public schools was about the same at 
the end of World War II as it had 
been at the war’s beginning—92,000 
pupils. 

But while school construction had 
virtually stood still during the war 
years, deterioration of school buildings 
had continued. And there were about 
6000 fewer white students in the 
schools and 6000 more Negroes. 


The result was what Brig. Gen. Gor- 
don R. Young, the District Engineer 
Commissioner, described as “‘a remark- 
able mixture of modern and antiquated 
buildings and equipment, and... an 
but shortage of 


acute unbalanced 


space.” 


About 7000 Washington youngsters 
were on half-sessions in double-shift 
schools in 1946. More than 6000 of 
them were Negroes. The schools were 
distinctly separate, but they were hard- 


ly equal. These were average class- 
room sizes in 1946-47: 
School 

Board White Negro 

Standard Schools Schools 

Senior High 25 22.2 27.7 

Junior High 28 25.3 31.0 

Elementary 36 34.6 38.8 


Those were just averages. In some 
of the Negro grade schools, as many 
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as 50 pupils were jammed into a class- 
room. Bad feeling mounted as Negro 
children walked past under-capacity 
white schools to attend overcrowded 
buildings. 


In 1948, Senate and House District 
Appropriations Subcommittees ordered 
a thorough survey of the District 
schools. A staff of experts headed by 
George D. Strayer subjected the sys- 
tem to exhaustive scrutiny. Their re- 
port, published in 1949, included these 
findings: 

1. In September, 1948, the average 
white high school teacher taught 548.) 
pupil-hours per week. The average 
Negro high school teacher taught 711.3 
pupil-hours. 

2. In 1947-48, 25 per cent of the 
white school buildings and 40 per cent 
of the Negro school buildings were 50 
years old or older. 


3. In the white grade schools, 67.9 
per cent of the classes had more than 
30 pupils. In the Negro schools, the 
corresponding figure was 88.1 per cent. 


4. In the white grade schools, 18 
per cent of the classes had more than 
40 pupils. In the Negro schools, the 
corresponding figure was 40.3 per cent. 


“Tt is the confirmed judgment of the 
survey staff,’ Strayer wrote, “that 
modern standards of education and 
training are rarely achieved under such 
conditions of heavy overload.” 


He recommended a $40 million 
school construction program, with more 
than 75 per cent to be allocated to the 
Negro schools. 


The school administration was not 


unmindful of its responsibilities. In 


1947, when fewer than 45 per cent of 
the pupils were Negroes, 72 per cent 
of the construction budget was assigned 
to Negro schools. The effort to close 
the gap continued in succeeding years. 


Furthermore, 21 white schools were 
turned over to the Negro division in 
the few years before desegregation. 
Almost all of these transfers were ac- 
companied by racial antagonisms. 
White parents resented losing the 
schools their children attended. Ne- 
groes resented “hand-me-down 
schools.” 


Typical of the disputes was a 1950 
controversy over transfer of the old 
Central High School building for use 
by Negro students of Cardozo High 
School. Central was well under ca- 
pacity, while 1800 students attended 
Cardozo in three shifts in a building 
which lacked a standard gymnasium, 
auditorium, lunchroom, stadium and li- 
brary. Yet Central parents and alum- 
ni protested vigorously against the 
transfer. 


There were other demonstrations too 
—strikes by Negro students; picketing 
of school offices by parents; lawsuits 
citing inferior buildings, part-time 
schooling and lack of kindergarten fa- 
cilities for Negroes. 


Despite their efforts, the schools 
could not keep up with the building 
need. After five years of all-out em- 
phasis on catching up, average class- 
room sizes in 1951-52 were: 

School 


Board White Negro 
Standard Schools Schools 


Senior High 25 17.3 25.2 
Junior High 28 23.8 33.0 
Elementary 36 33.2 37.9 
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These inequities and the periodic 
school transfer disputes were ended 
when the schools were desegregated. 
Existing buildings could be put to more 
efficient use. 


As a_ by-product, school officials® 
found that they were receiving much 
more vigorous support for school ob- 
jectives from influential segments of 
the white community. Achievement 
testing shows that the results have 
benefited all children in the schools. 
This year, despite continuously rising 
enrollments, the average elementary 
class has 33.1 pupils, and the borrow- 
ing program approved last year has 
put the 30-pupil classroom within 
reach. 


School crowding and the strife it’ 
bred were relieved by desegregation. 
In 1947, the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights had found the Negro 
schools of the Nation’s Capital “‘in- 
ferior to white schools in almost every 


respect,” 


In 1954, before the Supreme Court 
ruled against school segregation, a 
study by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education found: 


“By any measurement, the Negro 
division of the Washington school sys- 
tem has remained inferior to the white. 
Continuing effort to superimpose a 
rigidly segregated school system on a 
rapidly shifting residential pattern has 
made crises—financial and otherwise— 
the norm in Washington schools.” 


There was, for instance, the problem 
of budgeting school operating costs. 
District school funds are appropriated 
by Congress, requiring a cumbersome 
budget process which begins two years 
before the money is to be spent. 


Since school expenditures are based 
on actual enrollments, and since white 
enrollments steadily dropped while Ne- 
gro enrollments increased, a built-in 
gap existed in the per-pupil allocation 
for the white and Negro divisions. 


In the last year of segregation, the 
District invested $240.27 in the in- 
struction of each white student and 
$186.71 in the instruction of each Ne- 
gro, according to figures compiled by 
the United States Office of Education. 


Inevitably, special services were in- 
ferior in the Negro schools, where the 


need was greater. 


Official statistics for the 1953-54 
school year show that there were 
21,586 pupils in the white elementary 
schools. Special classes, staffed by 79 
teachers were available to 813 handi- 
capped pupils. 


At the same time there were 31,044 
pupils in the Negro elementary 
schools. Special classes, staffed by 34 
teachers, were available to 531 handi- 
capped pupils. 


There were problems in school ath- 
letics. Negro high school teams went 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York to fill out baseball and football 
schedules, because there were no teams 
for them to play against in the Wash- 
ington area. 


The Negro schools had the city’s 
best football stadium at Cardozo (the 
former Central High School), while 
white students had the best basketball 
gymnasium at McKinley High. 


Only Negro students participated in 
swimming meets, because only Cardozo 
and Dunbar High had indoor pools. 
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“Segregation was a harmful luxury,” 
Assistant School Superintendent Fran- 
cis A. Gregory commented recently. 
“Tt hurt not only those who were de- 
nied, but also those who were priv- 
ileged.” 


There were the increasingly embar- 
rassing incidents — embarrassing not 
just to the Capital but to all America 
—such as the occasion in 1950 when 
the Washington Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission’s drama, “Faith of Our Fath- 
ers,” was barred from Anacostia High 
School because the cast contained two 
Negro actors. 


There were the far-reaching prob- 
lems of school administration. In 1949 
for instance, the Strayer survey found 
“marked differences” between the re- 
search departments which tested white 
and Negro students. Strayer wrote: 


“There can be no justification in 
maintaining two departments of re- 
search. Such a plan is unsound ad- 
ministratively and makes for a much 
less effective functional organization.” 


Strayer also found it “unnecessary 
and illogical” to have separate Boards 
of Examiners administer dissimilar ex- 
aminations to white and Negro appli- 
cants for teaching licenses. 


But the Strayer recommendations 
were not put into effect until the entire 
school system was desegregated. Up 
to the end of segregation, the only sys- 
tem-wide jobs in the Washington 
schools were held by six white officials: 
the superintendent, the business ad- 
ministrator, the food services director, 
the attendance director and associate 
superintendents in charge of personnel 
and of buildings. 


White officials rarely set foot in the 
Negro schools, except on ceremonial 
occasions. Negro educators never en- 
tered white buildings, except to attend 
after-school conferences. 


Assistant Superintendent Gregory, 
formerly an administrator in the Negro 
division, comments: 


“Synchronization of educational 
planning was impossible so long as one 
division hardly knew what was going 
on in the other.” 


A few months after the District’s 
desegregation plan went into effect, 
Superintendent Corning conceded that 
there had been “differences in practice 

. in interpretations of basic philoso- 
phy, in methods of control, in methods 
of teaching, in measurement of pupil 
achievement . . .” 


In Washington’s mobile population, 
many never knew of the conflicts, in- 
equities and inconveniences of segrega- 
tion. Others have forgotten. Teachers 
and school officials remember them and 
are glad to be rid of them. 


But educators have no_ illusions 
about the problems caused by decades 
of segregated schooling. They are con- 
fronted by them every day. 


DESEGREGATION REVEALS 
Scuo.astic Gains 


In the fifth year of public school 
desegregation, more Washington chil- 
dren are getting a better education 
than ever before. 


This claim by District educators is 
borne out by pupil performance and 
standardized test results. 
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The claim is not made complacently. 
Much remains to be done before there 
is room for contentment. 


But the schools can point to steady 
progress toward the two major goals 
they set shortly after Negro and white 
school divisions were fused into a 
single system: (1) to raise achieve- 
ment levels of retarded pupils, and 
(2) to keep capable students from 
being held back by their slower school- 
mates. 


Here are some of the steps the 
schools took to achieve these goals: 


1. A four-track program of ability 
grouping was instituted in the high 
schools. It provides a tough honors 
program for gifted students; a regular 
college preparatory program; a gen- 
eral program for students not planning 
to go to college, and a remedial basic 
curriculum for slow learners. 


School officials have encountered 
some problems in evaluating students 
for assignment to proper tracks, but 
they report that in general the pro- 
gram is working well. 


Deputy School Superintendent 
Francis A. Gregory, formerly an ad- 
ministrator in the Negro division, told 
a reporter: 


“No one who goes into a school and 
sees a slow group made up 80 or 100 
per cent of Negro students should feel 
any resentment. It would be a dis- 
service to group them otherwise. 


“For some time more children in the 
upper groups will be white and more 
in the lower groups will be Negro. It 
takes a while to overcome the results 
of segregation and cultural disabili- 
ties.” 


2. An honors program was instituted 
in the junior high schools and more 
ability grouping is taking place in ele- 
mentary schools. 


3. In an effort to challenge capable 
students, the schools became more re- 
ceptive to curriculum innovations. This 
year’s offerings include a new and 
stimulating junior high mathematics 
program, an experimental high school 
physics course, Russian language cour- 
ses at two high schools and some grade 
school foreign language courses. 


4. Recognizing the fact that read- 
ing disabilities are at the root of most 
educational problems, the schools be- 
gan concentrating on reading instruc- 
tion. 


Special remedial programs in the 
past two summers, limited to small 
classes of elementary pupils, have re- 
sulted in notable gains. A reading 
clinic has been set up to diagnose pu- 
pils’ problems and help solve them. A 
squad of specialists has been assigned to 
assist teachers in schools where read- 
ing difficulties are acute. Teachers with 
training in reading instruction have 
been encouraged to set up remedial 
classes. 


5. The school administration or- 
dered stronger emphasis on basic sub- 
jects and general tightening of aca- 
demic standards. Results are reflected 
in the failure rate in grade schools, 
which rose from 3.9 per cent in 1958 
to 12.8 per cent in 1957. School offi- 
cials stress that this does not indicate 
a lower caliber of work, but a reduction 
in “automatic promotion’ practices. 


6. Aided by a new community 
awareness of educational needs, the 
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schools were able to increase their 
services to physically, emotionally and 
mentally handicapped youngsters. The 
number of special classes has multi- 
plied. This year, 12 psychologists 
have been assigned to visit schools 
regularly, confer with teachers and 
principals and study individual cases. 


There is convincing evidence that 
all these efforts are bearing fruit. 


“Our schools have higher standards 
now than they had before desegrega- 
tion,’ says Assistant School Superin- 
tendent John D. Koontz, the former 
principal of Anacostia High School. 


“Standards went up because of the 
new focus on education which desegre- 
gation brought. 


“Of course we have many children 
at the lower end of the academic scale 
—but that doesn’t hurt those at the 
upper end.” 


Irene C. Hypps, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of pupil appraisal, 
study and attendance, adds that the 
students at the upper end of the scale 
have actually benefited. She notes 
that the special education program has 
removed from regular classes many 
pupils who formerly slowed others’ 


progress. 


School Superintendent Carl F. Han- 
sen reports that 41.4 per cent of the 
District’s 1957 high school graduates 
are continuing their education in four- 
year colleges, junior colleges, nurses’ 
training schools and special schools in 
such subjects as art, music or busi- 


ness. 


The high schools which send most of 
their graduates on to college—Cool- 
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idge, Roosevelt, Western and Wilson 
—all registered percentage gains since 
the last similar report in 1955. 


Among 1958 graduates, 179 won 
scholarships to 84 colleges, Hansen re- 
cently told the School Board. 


An indication of how Washington 
students fare in at least one univer- 
sity comes from the co-chairmen of the 
schools and scholarship committee of 
the Harvard Club of Washington. 


Richard England and Charles R. 
Weaver describe the record of District 
public school graduates at Harvard as 
“outstanding,” and cite these facts: 


Six were members of last year’s 
Harvard College senior classes. All 
graduated—one summa cum laude, one 
magna cum laude and three others cum 


laude. 


Fourteen others were enrolled in 
the College during the year. All but 
three earned placement on the Dean’s 
List by achieving averages of B or 
better. 


“Few school systems or individual 
private schools anywhere can equal 
this record’ England and Weaver 
commented. 


“We can say the school faculties 
recognize their problems, they are 
striving to solve them and they are 
getting results. 


“This year’s senior class promises 
to be the finest our area has produced.” 


School statistics also show progress 
in a more troublesome area—the drop- 
out rate among students who pass the 
compulsory school attendance age. 
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The greatest loss occurs between the 
ninth and tenth grades—the point at 
which youngsters enter senior high 
school. In 1956, 18 per cent of the 
white ninth graders and 35 per cent of 
the Negroes did not “survive’’ to enter 
the tenth grade. Last year the cor- 
responding figures were 14 and 27 per 
cent. 


The school system’s progress has 
seemed painfully slow to some. But it 
has been achieved in the face of edu- 
cational deficiencies which took the 


entire community by surprise when the 


schools began desegregating in the fall 
of 1954. 

“That ntegration—that was 
revelatio1 me junior high school 
teacher commented wryly. 


The substandard performance of 
many—though by no means all—of the 
Negro pupils became evident almost 
immediately to teachers in the newly 
desegregated schools. The first city- 
wide achievement test results, pub- 
lished in 1955, provided documenta- 
tion. 


On the average, former Negro 
schools fell short of the scores chalked 
up in former white schools. 


With 64,000 Negro pupils and 
41,000 white pupils, city-wide results 
did not come up to national standards. 


Scores showed that the _ typical 
Washington fifth grader was working 
at the national fourth grade level in 
arithmetic reasoning and at the third 
grade level in reading comprehension. 


Fifth graders in half of the 110 
grade schools were retarded by at 
least one full school year in compre- 


hension of paragraph meaning, word 
meaning, spelling, language and arith- 
metic computation. 


The scores came as a surprise be- 
cause no comparable program of city- 
wide testing had ever been undertaken 
before. White and Negro divisions, 
with separate administrative offices, 
had used different sets of tests. And 
not all Negro pupils had been tested. 


The community did not have to look 
far to find reasons for the lag. 


There were, first, the physical in- 
adequacies of the Negro schools. Stu- 
dents had attended split sessions at 
overcrowded schools. Teachers had 
carried extra-heavy loads. Sufficient 
kindergarten and special classes for 
handicapped pupils had been unavail- 
able. 


Under these circumstances, subtle 
changes in educational philosophy had 
taken place. An educator commented 
recently: 


“The pattern in the Negro division 
was: if you could learn, you were 
taught; if you couldn’t you were neg- 
lected.” 


Negro educators prided themselves 
on providing a superior program for 
gifted students. Others, they now con- 
cede, did not fare as well. 


Even greater than the handicaps im- 
posed by the schools were the handi- 
caps youngsters brought to school. 
Children from culturally and economi- 
cally impoverished families, including 
many recent arrivals from rural South- 
ern communities, did not have back- 
grounds conducive to success in school. 
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In his account of District school de- 


segregation, “Miracle of Social Ad- 
justment,’ Superintendent Hansen 
commented: 


“In the cultural Siberia ir which 
many Negro children live, they ac- 
quire too little that is educationally 
helpful before they come to school and 
as a result teachers must supply many 
of the experiences and learnings which 
children should get as a matter of 
course in home and family life. 


“The wonder is, then, that so many 
of the Negro children who have so 
little in their homes have gained so 
much in school.” 


Desegregation did not put an end 
to the home privations of many of 
Washington’s Negro children, and oth- 
er difficulties still confront the schools. 


Stimulated by unprecedented public 
support, the system has acquired teach- 
ers and buildings to reduce average ele- 
mentary class size to 33.1 pupils, and 
there is hope that the School Board’s 
30-pupil goal will be attained within a 
few years. But even that load is too 
heavy to permit maximum effectiveness 
in dealing with slow-learning pupils. 


This year, 380 pupils are on kinder- 
garten waiting lists because no space 
exists. 


More than 4000 first and second 
grade pupils are attending school on 
split sessions. 


No funds or facilities have been pro- 
vided to furnish lunches to more than 
7000 elementary pupils who go to 
school hungry every day. 


School officials have been unable to 
the District Commissioners 





convince 
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and the Congress of the need for a 
counseling program at the grade school 
level. 


Perhaps most difficult is the question 
of a competent teacher supply. One 
teacher in four now on the District 
payroll is on temporary status because 
he lacks the requirements for certifica- 
tion. 


Administrators admit that many 
teachers on the rolls—temporary and 
permanent—are not fully competent, 
but no satisfactory way of replacing 
them has been found. 


New teachers entering the system 
are often unprepared to cope with the 
special task of instructing youngsters 
from underprivileged backgrounds. 


Because of limited job opportuni- 
ties, many Negro students lack the mo- 
tivation and incentive to succeed in 
school. 


Even if all of these obstacles are 
overcome, the schools will never be 
able to raise the achievement of all 
students to an ideal level. 


Superintendent Hansen has com- 
mented: 


“Cultural change is a slow process; 
for some, major improvement never 
occurs. Improvements will take place 
as a result of the unified attack upon 
the problem. But the over-all average 
retardation in skill subjects will per- 
sist in most urban centers because of 
disabling socio-economic conditions.” 


In the fifth year of school desegre- 
gation in the Capital, most of the com- 
munity would agree with the over-all 
evaluation of School Board President 
Walter N. Tobriner: 
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“Integration has not been an un- 
mixed blessing. It brought many prob- 
lems which it will take a long time to 
solve. But it can fairly be said that 
one, and perhaps the most important, 
result of integration is that more chil- 
dren will receive a better education 
than was ever possible under the dual 
system. 


“And this is true without any sac- 
rifice in the quality of Education being 
given to our gifted children.” 


Just Treacuina Is Nor Enoveu 


Without asking for the job or want- 
ing it—in fact with marked reluctance 
to take it on—the public schools oi 
Washington have become social wel- 
fare agencies. 


Desegregation contributed to this de- 
velopment in only one sense—it crea- 
ted new awareness of the fact that 
children who grow up in city slums 
have two strikes against them when 
they go to school. 


In the Capital, as in every other 
major city, educators have found that 
just trying to teach children the tradi- 
tional subjects is not enough. 


It can’t be done unless efforts are 
made to understand, and remove, the 
major handicaps imposed on the many 
pupils who live in poverty. District 
School Superintendent Carl F. Hansen 
recently told the Board of Education: 


“No school system can ignore the 
social, cultural and economic condi- 
tions under which children live in their 
non-school hours.” 


He noted that “harmful and de- 
grading conditions” outside of school 


influence the way a pupil learns what 
he should be taught. 


Increasing concern with health and 
welfare problems fell to the schools by 
default because no other community 
agency was available to rise to the 
challenge. But the school system’s 
growing interest in these areas has led 
to two unfortunate misconceptions. 


The first is that the problems are 
somehow caused by the schools. The 
second is that the problems, since they 
afflict more Negro than white children 
in Washington, are somehow a result 
of school desegregation. 


Both of these allegations have been 
given wide currency in the South. 
Neither has any basis in fact. 


Referring to one of the District's 
most acute social welfare problems, 
Superintendent Hansen has deplored 
“the all too common tendency to asso- 
ciate school attendance with the prob- 
lems of venereal disease and illegiti- 
mate pregnancies.” 


Commenting on a recent report on 
“junior mothers,’ the Superintendent 


added: 


“Because the data have to do with 
children of school age, the report 
groups them by levels of school at- 
tendance. As a result, the conditions 
by implication are school-connected. 


“A further unjustified inference is 
unavoidable—that somehow all school- 
age children are suspect, that schools 
are dangerous to the morals of youth, 
that they cause rather than reflect the 


social evils... 


“The fact is that for far too many 
children the school is the only really 
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constructive environment available to 
them. When the home is degrading, 
when community experiences are nega- 
tive and when the church fails to at- 
tract children with moral deficits, the 
school is the only place where positive 
experience in a moral environment is 


available. 


“Instead of being a place for the 
spread of social infection, the school 
serves generally as the means of its 
curtailment and often, as the record 
shows, its elimination.” 


The report to which Hansen re- 
ferred, prepared by Dr. John R. Pate 
of the Southwest Health Center, gave 
graphic illustration of the size of the 
problems confronting the schools. But 
it did not indicate that the problems 


are increasing. 


Venereal disease statistics reported 
“from all sources” for children 
through age 17, showed a total of 935 
in 1955-56 and 896 in 1957-58, despite 
an increase in the youth population in 
that period. 


Pate reported a “slight decrease” 
in illegitimate pregnancies among 
young girls, with 185 recorded during 
a recent seven-month period. 


Public health authorities point to 
two weaknesses in statistics of this 
type. Since better and more complete 
recording techniques are constantly be- 
ing developed, figures tend to be mis- 
leading for long-range comparisons. 
And since instances of venereal dis- 
ease or illegitimate pregnancy among 
middle- and upper-income groups rare- 
ly come to the attention of public agen- 
cies, statistics tend to reflect undue 


emphasis on low-income groups. 
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Statistics on juvenile sexual misbe- 
havior in the District indicate that the 
problem exists to a markedly greater 


extent in the Negro community. 
Causes include poverty and cultural 
deprivation, crowded housing and lack 
of parental supervision. 


Estimates based on United States 
Census data show that some 45,000 
Negro children in the Capital and 
some 1000 white children belong to 
families with a submarginal total an- 
nual income of less than $3000. 


After initial reluctance to enter a 
controversial field of education, the 
District schools have decided to launch 
a program in “Personal and Family 
Living,” including sex education. 
Teacher training is under way this 
year, and a pilot program is being 
tried in about a dozen schools. 


Working through such subjects as 
physical education, science, home eco- 
nomics and social studies, the schools 
will try to impart both factual knowl- 
edge and moral background to young- 
sters at all grade levels. Where possi- 
ble, teachers will try to provide indi- 
vidual counseling. 


Other health and welfare problems 
still await solutions. Schools tend to 
be the only stable institutions in chang- 
ing neighborhoods, the only communi- 
ty agencies which have regular contact 
with underprivileged families. 


In many instances only the intensity 
—not the nature—of the problem has 
changed as low-income white neigh- 
borhoods turned into lower-income Ne- 
gro neighborhoods. 


The District Commissioners’ Youth 
Council reported recently that schools 
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receive about 700 requests a month for 
clothing and more than 600 requests a 
month for shoes alone to permit needy 
children to attend classes. 


Burdened principals, teachers and 
counselors now must find the time and 
resources to meet these requests. 

A campaign is currently under way 
for public contributions to help provide 
daily lunches for almost 1000 hungry 
children attending 11 downtown ele- 
mentary schools. 


Officials report that an additional 
6000 grade school pupils in other parts 
of the city are also in need of free 
lunches which are not now provided 
by any tax-supported program. 


These needy children, educators 
point out, are not only being deprived 
in a physical sense: their education 
suffers and their behavior is guided 
into delinquent patterns. Most of the 
thefts reported in the schools involve 
food items. 


School teachers and administrators 
hope they will get more community 
support in dealing with such critical 
needs as these. But they are convinced 
that school desegregation itself was a 
step in the right direction. 


Superintendent Hansen has com- 
mented: 


“The total school program and the 
teacher’s relationship to the child must 
be even more effective as a way of 
holding the child in school, giving him 
a sense of self-respect, a taste of suc- 
cess and recognition according to his 
ability to achieve, and supplying for 
him persons who care for him no mat- 
ter how he may be rejected in home 
and community. 


“For every child there must be a 
place of honor in the school environ- 
ment,” 


SHIFT IN POPULATION 
ANTEDATED DESEGREGATION 


With strong emotion but weak logic, 
the District’s shift in racial population 
patterns has been attributed to the 
1954 decision to desegregate the public 
schools. 


No scientific tabulation can be made 
of the motives which sent many white 
Washington families to the suburbs 
and brought many Negro families into 
the city. But two facts indicate that 
school desegregation was not a major 
factor in the shift. 


1. The change in racial composition 
in Washington began some 20 years 
before the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion decision. 


2. A similar change is taking place 
in cities North and South, including 
some which never had school segrega- 
tion and some which have it still. 


The Southern-dominated House Dis- 
trict subcommittee which investigated 
the Washington schools in 1956 decried 
the preponderance of Negro pupils and 
asserted that just “a few years ago” 
59,582 white students and 33,498 Ne- 
groes were enrolled. 


Official enrollment records show that 
“a few years ago” was Nov. 1, 1935. 


The date was well chosen. It marked 
an all-time high in white enrollment in 
the District schools. The figure has 
been dropping steadily ever since. 


The movement of white families to 
the suburbs began as the depression 
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ended, and was accelerated as war and 
postwar prosperity put auto ownership 
and home ownership within the reach 
of many who could not afford the move 


before. 


By the end of World War II there 
were about 50,000 white students and 
almost 39,000 Negroes in the District 
schools. In 1950, four years before the 
desegregation decision, Negroes con- 
stituted the majority of the enrollment. 


These figures do not represent the 
District’s total population picture. This 
year about 45 per cent of Washington 
residents are Negroes, though they 
contribute 74.1 per cent of the school 
population. 


The reason is to be found in the 
higher child-bearing rate of Negroes 
who come to Washington from South- 
ern rural areas. Single persons and 
childless couples represent an unusual- 
ly high proportion of Washington’s 
Government-centered white population. 


Enrollment of white children in pri- 
vate and parochial schools does not 
account for the disparity. Some 17,000 
Washington children, white and Negro, 
are enrolled in non-public schools this 
year. The number has increased only 
slightly since desegregation. 


Washington has not been unique in 
experiencing an influx of low-income 
Negroes into deteriorating downtown 
neighborhoods. For a generation Ne- 
gro families from the rural South have 
been moving into urban centers in 
search of better economic opportuni- 
ties. 


But the influx has been particularly 


heavy in the Capital, which has been 
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for many “the first place to get off 
the bus.” 


Two years ago the District schools 
compiled an analysis of pupils who 
transferred from other school systems. 
It showed that some 6000 pupils came 
from 47 states. About 45 per cent 
were from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia. 


No comparable Negro immigration 
has been experienced by the suburban 
areas, where real estate opportunities 
for Negroes have been virtually non- 
existent. The rundown sections of the 
central city have born the full impact 
of the influx. 

In a discussion of this phenomenon 
in their recent book, “The Exploding 
Metropolis,’ the editors of Fortune 
magazine commented: 


“Tn a curious way, the very depth of 
the prejudice against Negroes is what 
makes Negro slums expand so rapidly. 
The racial reordering of the cities cre- 
ates its own dynamic after a while 
and becomes almost impossible to halt. 


“Rural Negroes crowding into mar- 
ginal areas create new slums, which 
induce whites to give up on the city 
and flee, which brings about new vacan- 
cies that are filled by rural Negroes— 
and so on.” 


The book cited figures for other cities 
which should give pause to those who 
link the change in Washington’s popu- 
lation to school desegregation: 


“New York City today has a net in- 
migration of 30,000 Puerto Ricians and 
10,000 Negroes annually. Something 
like 50,000 whites appear to be leaving 
the city every year. 
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“Chicago’s Negro population is in- 
creasing by 35,000 a year. . . . Best 
guess on the annual movement of Chi- 
suburban about 


cagoans to areas: 


15,000, 


“Cleveland has had an annual loss 
of some 3000 whites, and a gain of 
some 6500 Negroes, over the past 15 
years or so. The city today is 26 per 
cent Negro; by 1970 that figure should 
be over 40 per cent. 


“St. Louis population has remained 
fairly stable, at around 875,000, since 
1940. But during those years, the Ne- 
gro population has increased from 12 
to 30 per cent of the total: by 1970, 
it should be around 45 per cent.” 


According to Southern newspaper 
reports, the same process is taking 
place in many of the citadels of segre- 


gation, 


In the home bailiwick of Rep. James 
C. Davis (D-Ga.), chief architect of 
the 1956 report on the District schools, 
the Atlanta Journal reported last sum- 
mer that white school enrollment has 
increased by 500 since 1955, while Ne- 
gro enrollment has grown by 8400. 
A Chamber of Commerce official quoted 
by the paper said: 


“Our schools are 40 per cent Negro 
now and will probably be 50 per cent 
by 1961.” 


In Charleston, S. C., the Journal and 
Guide reported in September: 


“Enrollment of colored pupils for 
the fall term in Charleston’s schools 
comprises 69 per cent of the total en- 
rollment ... During the past five years, 
colored enrollment in Charleston’s pub- 
lie schools has increased from 6754 to 
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8277. In the past year, white pupil 
enrollment decreased by 369 to 3774... 


“Officials said at the 
school level, colored pupils outnumber 
whites by more than three to one.” 


elementary 


In Nashville, the Tennessean report- 
ed that Negroes now constitute 33.8 
per cent of the population, and added: 


“Moreover, all of Nashville’s in- 
crease since 1950 has been in the Ne- 
gro population and there are actually 
400 fewer white persons living in the 
city than there were eight years ago.” 


These reports indicate how little the 
“flight to the suburbs” of white families 
and the arrival in the city of low-in- 
come Negroes have to do with public 
school desegregation. 


The continuing influx of Negro fam- 
ilies unused to city ways has created 
problems for all urban centers, includ- 
ing Washington. The difficulties have 
been particularly acute in the educa- 
tion field, where school systems have 
been confronted with the task of un- 
doing the damage of poor environment 
and inadequate education. 


Resentments in the white community 
have been more than matched by mid- 
dle-class Negroes who have born the 
fullest impact of “changing neighbor- 
hoods”—and who have not had the 
option of moving to the suburbs. 


There is some feeling now that the 
pace of the population change may be 
abating. According to Irene B. Taeu- 
ber of Princeton University’s Office of 
Population Research, the era of mass 
Negro migration is “nearly at an end.” 
She says: 
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“Sources of supply are so greatly 
reduced in the rural farm South that 
most of the Southern migrants of the 
future will be people with rural non- 
farm or urban backgrounds... 


“Urban populations with higher edu- 
cational and occupational status and 
more adequate income will not be like- 
ly to have the high rates of child-bear- 
ing that now characterize the Southern 
peoples transplanted into metropolitan 
centers.” 

In the meantime, however, the popu- 
lation shift has worked marked changes 
in the composition of the District’s 
school enrollment. 

Since school assignment is deter- 
mined by residence, and since residen- 
tial segregation persists in the Capital, 
there is a tendency for either white or 
Negro pupils to be in the overwhelming 
majority in individual schools. 


This year 20 of the 170 schools have 
all-Negro student bodies. Five schools 
are all-white. 


In most of the schools, student bodies 
are composed 70 per cent or more of 
members of one race. 


Four schools have 50 to 70 per cent 
white enrollment and 10 are 50 to 70 
per cent Negro. 


School Superintendent Car] F. Han- 
sen believes that “with support from 
the home, any child can benefit regard- 
less of the race predominant in his 
school.” 


Commenting on the population shift, 
Hansen recently told reporters: 


“A well-managed school system 
should be able to produce effective re- 


sults in terms of pupils, regardless of 
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race. The efficiency of an educational 
program need not be determined by the 
factor of race. In our school system, 
this factor is being continuously mini- 
mized.” 


Few other school systems affected 
by the Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954, can make such a claim, 


Race INCIDENTS 
Suow Steapy DEcLINE 


The Youth Aid Division of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department keeps a 
careful card file on all interracial in- 
cidents reported to Washington’s 14 
police precincts. 


Each card bears a youthful offend- 
er’s name and address, and recounts 
the circumstances under which he came 
to the attention of police. Many cards 
also bear such notations as these: 


“Fight believed to be just an ordi- 
nary one, and not a racial one.” 


“Investigation revealed the first came 
as a result of snow-balling and name 
calling and may not have basically in- 
volved racial issues.” 


In the fifth year of District school 
desegregation, the head of the Youth 
Aid Division, Inspector John E. Win- 
ters, reports that “genuine racial inci- 
dents are few and far between.” The 
number, he adds, is dropping steadily. 


This does not mean that the Divi- 
sion’s hard-pressed officers have time 
on their hands. In a city the size of 
the Capital, many slum youngsters— 
and some from good homes—manage to 
get into scrapes with the law. 


It does mean that racial conflicts 
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are not a significant part of the delin- 
quency picture. 


“Integration hasn’t contributed to 
delinquency,” says Det. Herman Miles. 
“Our caseload would be just as heavy 
if the schools were segregated.” 


” 


When the schools began desegre- 
gating in the fall of 1954, educators 
and police officials were prepared for 
the worst. Memorandum Order No. 63 
to the police force declared: 


“Tt is reasonable to expect that there 
may be some friction between students, 
particularly among the junior and 
senior high school groups . . . We have 
no precedent to follow, nor can we with 
any degree of accuracy predict what 
may occur at any given location.” 


The opening of schools was unevent- 
ful, but a month later the first and only 
demonstrations against desegregation 


took place. 


In the wake of well-publicized stu- 
dent strikes in Milford, Del., and Bal- 
timore, students in three District high 
schools failed to report for classes. 
In the next four days, encouraged by 
some adult foes of school integration, 
a total of 2500 junior and senior high 
students stayed out of school. By the 
fifth day, they were back. 


In his account of District school de- 
segregation, ““Miracle of Social Adjust- 
ment,” School Superintendent Carl F. 
Hansen attributes part of the strike to 
“a good natured desire to have a holi- 
day.” He tells of the white students at 
one school who invited a Negro class- 
mate to join them in the demonstration. 


“Who me?” he asked. 
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“Yes, you,’ they replied. “You're 


one of us, aren’t you?” 


At McKinley High School, Principal 
Charles E. Bish persuaded students to 
turn a protest demonstration into a 
football pep rally. 


Nonetheless, individual incidents of 
racial conflict did increase immediately 
after desegregation. This was particu- 
larly true in “changing neighbor- 
hoods,” where youngsters reflected the 
anxieties and tensions of their parents. 


When a House District Subcommit- 
tee investigated the school system in 
1956, police officials reported that “‘in- 
cidents in and around schools, of a 
racial nature,” totaled 4 in 19538, 3 in 
1954, 12 in 1955 and 15 through May 
of 1956. 


Immediately after the House In- 
quiry, the Youth Aid Division set up 
its card file of racial incidents. Though 
it includes all incidents involving juve- 
niles—not just those in and around 
the schools—and though it includes 
many where racial factors are not di- 
rectly responsible, the file shows these 
totals: 24 in 1956, 17 in 1957 and 9 
in 1958 through the first week of De- 
cember. 


Detectives report that they have 
dealt with two racial conflicts since 
the current school year started, neith- 
er one serious. 


Typical of the racial incidents de- 
scribed in the file is this: 


“Oct. 17, 1956. 9 p. m. Racial inci- 
dent, 3900 block Burns place se. White 
and colored boys involved in exciting 
the neighborhood, mostly by calling 
and chasing each other. No injuries 
reported.” 
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Educators report that white and Ne- 
gro students get along well with each 
other in the schools. Outside the 
schools, they rarely associate—to fight 
or for any other purpose. 


At Anacostia High School in South- 
east Washington, where racial tensions 
once ran high, Principal Eugene E. 
Griffith reports that there have been 
fewer incidents each year since deseg- 
regation, though 1232 white students 
and 427 Negroes are enrolled. 


“We had three fights a month the 
first year of desegregation,” Griffith 
says, “‘and less than one a month last 
year. There is hardly any evidence of 
racial tension now.” 


At Jefferson Junior High in South- 
west Washington, with an enrollment 
of 146 white students and 237 Ne- 
groes, Principal Hugh Smith asserts: 
“We have had no race incidents what- 
soever here.” 


Before desegregation and siace, the 
District schools have been plagued by 
vandalism and theft. The vandalism 
usually takes the form of window 
breakage, and school officials find it is 
directly linked to “the availability of 
missiles” in areas where construction 
is taking place or buildings are being 
razed. 


The thefts usually involved food 
items taken from junior and senior high 
school cafeterias. There is no short- 
age of hungry children in the Capital. 


Among the organized juvenile gangs 
which flourish in some of Washington’s 
rundown neighborhoods, racial conflicts 
are a rarity. Det. Richard Darnall of 
the Youth Aid Division says: 


“When we ask the kids why they 
form gangs, they say: ‘To protect our- 
selves against whites,’ or “To protect 
ourselves against Negroes.’ ”’ 


“But that’s just the excuse they give. 
They go out and look for fights with 
kids of their own color. Our biggest 
problem is white boys fighting white 
boys and colored boys fighting colored 
boys.” 


Darnall said he receives full coop- 
eration from the schools in coping with 
delinquency problems: “The situation 
has been getting better every year. If 
there were more of us, it could improve 
a great deal more.” 


ADJUSTMENT IN ScHoots “A Mrracie” 


Shortly before he retired early in 
1958, District School Superintendent 
Hobart M. Corning declared that de- 
segregation of Washington schools was 
“complete as of today.” But he added: 


“There is a vast amount of differ- 
ence between desegregation and inte- 
gration. Desegregation is merely the 
moving about of people and things. 
We have accomplished that. Each 
school is open to every child living 
within its boundaries. 


“Integration is a much longer proc- 
ess. Its success will depend on crea- 
tion in the community of the social 
climate necessary for the progress of 
education.” 


After 90 years of operating separate 
Negro and white school divisions, 
Washington has had less than five 
years to try to teach all its children 
in a single school system. Most of the 
youngsters now attending junior and 
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senior high began their education in 
segregated schools. Nonetheless, edu- 
cators believe they are well on the 
way to creating the sort of “climate” 
described by Corning. 


They note that since the start of 
desegregation, the schools have enjoy- 
ed unprecedented community support 
—support which has even on occasion 
been translated into fiscal action by a 
reluctant Congress. 

They note that individuals and or- 
ganizations which formerly were more 
concerned with keeping the schools sep- 
arate than with making them equal 
now take an active interest in provid- 
ing a better education for all children 
in the Capital. 


They note that despite continuing 
and mounting racial tension elsewhere 
no strife between whites and Negroes 
—children or adults—has marred, the 
progress of desegregation in the Capi- 
tal. 


Corning’s successor, Superintendent 
Carl F. Hansen, has described that 
progress as “a miracle of social ad- 
justment.”” His associates in the school 
system, aware of the problems caused 
by segregated schooling, do not be- 
lieve he overstated the case. 


What effect has the Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, had on hu- 
man relations in Washington schools? 


In classrooms, no noticeable frictions 
exist among students or between teach- 
ers and students. In most schools, seat- 
ing is arranged alphabetically. Where 
it is not, white and Negro students 
tend to sit with classmates of the same 


race—as they do in school cafeterias. 


Where alphabetical seating is en- 
forced, students have found it has its 
compensations. “We might never have 
gotten to know each other any other 
way,’ commented 16-year-old Jan 
Rhodes, a senior at Anacostia High. 


The schools have Negro teachers in 
some predominantly white classes and 
white teachers in some predominantly 
Negro classes. They have encountered 
no unusual difficulties, 


“Some teachers may be prejudiced,” 
said Barbara Archer, 16, the Negro 
president of the student body at Mc- 
Kinley High. “But they certainly try 
hard not to show it.” She added: 


“Sometimes children who aren’t do- 
ing well in school think teachers are 
prejudiced when they really aren’t.” 


Frances B. Stonaker, a white teach- 
er whose fourth grade class at Sumner 
School is predominantly Negro, com- 
mented: 


“Children don’t seem to notice race 
at all, 


“T’ve taught at schools where all the 
pupils were white and at schools where 
most were Negro. I’ve never had a 
more satisfying experience with chil- 
dren than here at Sumner.” 


No racial line is drawn in such extra- 
curricular activities as clubs and stu- 
dent government, 


“The clubs,” said Anacostia senior 
Jan Rhodes, “have a common bond of 
interest that is greater than any other 


factor.” 


Principal Hugh Smith of Jefferson 
Junior High, proud of his interracial 
student council, said: “Children vote 
for officers regardless of race.” 
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The same comment came from E. 
Perry Cunningham, an officer of the 
District Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. His older son was elected 
by Negro students’ votes as the only 
white senior representative at McKin- 
ley High. 


“We were in McKinley before inte- 
gration and after,’ Cunningham com- 
mented. “The quality of education has 
not changed. The only thing which has 
changed in the neighborhood. It’s un- 
fortunate that more white families 
haven’t stayed to take advantage of all 
that McKinley has to offer.” 


School athletics, where teamwork 
makes all the difference, present an 
outstanding picture of interracial co- 


operation. 


“In athletics,” says Assistant School 
Superintendent Francis A. Gregory, 
“appreciation of human values trans- 


cends race.” 


When desegregation began, many 
schools suspended such social activities 
as dances. Assistant Superintendent 
Gregory told a reporter: 


“Those schools which have restored 
social activities now realize that they 
had nothing to fear. I’ve never seen a 
mixed couple on a dance floor. 


“Youngsters dance with their friends, 
and in Washington white children have 
white friends and Negro children have 
Negro friends, 


“Maybe that’s good and maybe it’s 
bad—-but it’s true.” 


In high schools which have not re- 


sumed dances, students are vocal about 
wanting them. They stress that they 


” 


are “mature enough.” Teachers and 
principals often do not share their 
eagerness. Some feel that dances never 
belonged in the schools in the first 


place. 


One knowledgeable Negro high school 


senior commented: 


“Of course we'd like to have the 
dances back. But we’ve got to consider 
what the South will think.” 


Principals report that the initial 
apathy and even hostility of many 
parents involved in desegregation 
transfers has changed to cooperation. 
White and Negro P-TA groups were 
merged four years ago, and have work- 
ed effectively since. 


Parents, students and teachers re- 
gret the fact that residential patterns 
have upset the racial balance in many 
schools. 


“It’s hard on both groups,” a high 
school senior commented. “It makes it 
harder to get to know each other.” 


But there is no feeling that an all- 
Negro school in a desegregated sys- 
tem is tantamount to an _ all-Negro 
school in a segregated system. Pupil 
performance indicates that since deseg- 
regation, better education has been 
made available to all of the children 
in the schools, 


“There are the intangibles, too,” 
said Deputy Superintendent Gregory. 
“A tremendously satisfying moral cli- 
mate surrounds a community that is 
democratized.” 


A Negro parent, Maj. William D. 


Brooks, commented: 


“TI have children in the second and 
fifth grades. Many of the perplexing 
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questions that they would have asked 
some years ago now are answered by 


their daily experience.” 


In the fifth year of District school 
desegregation, no significant racial 
problems exist, but problems of educa- 
tion still loom large. 


The major educational deficiencies 
revealed when two school divisions 
were merged into one are being reme- 
died, but the pace is slow and the ob- 
stacles are substantial. 


Confronted with the after-effects of 
segregation and with thousands of chil- 
dren who come from socially and eco- 
nomically deprived surroundings, the 
school system finds itself short of qual- 
ified teachers, adequate buildings and 
needed special education programs. 


These would be difficulties in any 
community. In Washington, which is 
dependent on the largesse of the Con- 
gress of the United States, they are 
critical problems. 


When President Eisenhower called 
on the District to be a “model” for the 
Nation in desegregating its schools, 
the city accepted the challenge in good 
faith. Four and a half years later it 
can report substantial progress. But it 


is not a model, and few believe it can 
be. 


For one thing, it is a city where the 
processes of government are peculiarly 
slow and cumbersome, where citizens 
must substitute the pressures of public 
opinion for the ballot in coping with 


fiscal needs. 


For another, the Capital experienced 
first the massive immigration of low- 
income Negro families which, census 
figures indicate, is now beginning to 
affect many other urban centers. 


Finally, the city lacks the health and 
welfare agencies which could help the 
schools cope with the problems of 
these families—lacks them for pre- 
cisely the same reasons which handi- 
cap the schools. 


In view of these obstacles, Washing- 
ton educators have no apology to make 
for what they have accomplished in 
the few years since schools were de- 
segregated. But they do believe this: 


Anything the District school system 
has done, any school system can do— 
and some may be able to do it better. 


The lessons learned in Washington 
should help. 





Pathways to the Negro Market 


Marcus A.exist 


Assistant Professor of Economics and Marketing, Macalester College 


America’s 17 million Negroes spend 
an estimated 17 billion dollars per 
year for goods and services. Their 
purchases are vital to the success of 
many businesses. How to appeal to 
them is a major problem of these con- 
cerns. This paper discusses the Ne- 
gro-oriented media which have been 
employed in reaching this market: (1) 
newspapers; (2) magazines; (3) radio 
and television. The media presenta- 
tion is followed by a survey of the 
uses made of these media by such im- 
portant national advertisers as Pet 
Milk, Youngstown Kitchens, Swift and 
Company, Kimberley-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Pepsi-Cola, Pillsbury Mills, Jo- 
seph Schlitz Brewing Company, Stop- 
ette, Radio Corporation of America, 
Chrysler Corporation, J. R. Watkins 
Company, and Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The importance to the smaller 
company is illustrated by the Dean 
Milk Company and Connolly Shoe 


Company. 


CHANGE IN ATTITUDES 


World War II resulted in Negroes 
being more widely accepted in skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations. Anti-dis- 
crimination orders and labor shortages 
led many firms holding government 
contracts to hire on the basis of abil- 


ity. The results were higher wages 


+The author is indebted te Professor E. 
Franklin Frazier of Howard University who 
read an earlier draft of this paper and 
made many helpful suggestions. 
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and greater spending power at the dis- 
posal of these colored workers. Tables 
I and II summarize the absolute and 
relative change in Negro incomes from 
1939-1950, and the change in the ab- 
solute and relative urban-rural resi- 


TABLE I 
Median Wage and Salary Income of Non- 
White Persons With Salary Income 1939 
and 1947-1950 





Median Non-White Income 








Year Income as a Per Cent 
of White 
1950 $1,295 52.2 
1949 1,064 45.3 
1948 1,210 52:1 
1947 863 43.6 
1939 364 38.1 
TABLE II 


Non-White Population of the U. S. A. by 
Urban-Rural Residence, 1900-1950 


(in thousands) 





Per Cent 


Year Total Urban Rural Urban 





1950* 15,482 9,389 6,092 60.6 
1940 13,454 6,451 7,004 47.9 
1930 12,488 5,399 7,094 43.2 


1920 10890 3,685 7,205 338 
1910 10,240 = 2,791 7,449 = 27.3 
1900 9185 2,079 7,106 226 





*Urban and rural data for 1950 are not 
comparable with earlier years because of 
changes in the urban classification. 

Source for both Table I and II: Bureau 
of Labor Statisics, “Negroes in the United 
States: Their Employment and Economic 
Status,” Bulletin No. 1119, Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 
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dence of Negroes from 1900-50 re- 
spectively.’ 


From 1939-50, Negro incomes rose 
from 38.1 to 52.2 per cent of that for 
white persons. From 1940-50, the pro- 
portion of Negroes residing in urban 
areas increased from 47.9 to 60.6 per 
cent. This change is significant be- 
cause it greatly increased the number 
of Negro persons who could be reached 
by mass communication media. 


In many markets, it had long been 
recognized that sales to Negroes ac- 
counted for a considerable proportion 
of all revenue. Sullivan maintains that 
Negroes on Chicago’s South Side ac- 
counted for 25 per cent of that city’s 
total liquor sales, and that the colored 
population of Baltimore accounted for 
40 per cent of its alcoholic consump- 


tion,” 


Besides representing a large propor- 
tion of some consumer classes, Negroes 
may actually be an important source 
of spending power in excess of their 
own incomes. A survey taken in Balti- 
more showed that 25 per cent of the 
homes in that city employ colored do- 
mestics. Half of these employers ad- 
mit that domestics exert a direct in- 
fluence on the purchase of several 
commodities used in the home.’ These 
facts must be taken into consideration 
in evaluating this market. One trade 
magazine which became interested in 





:Data for non-white and Negro are vir- 
tually identical. In the Census of 1950, 
948 per cent of the non-white population 
was Negro. The terms are used as syno- 
nyms in the next two paragraphs. 

*David J. Sullivan, “Why a Handful of 
Advertisers Dominate Negro Markets,” 
oa Management, 65:A, September 15, 

50. 

“The Negro Market,” Tide, 26:47, July 
25, 1952. 


the potentials of the Negro market 
editorialized: 
... the greatest unrealized opportu- 
nity is among Negroes. In popula- 
tion and in buying power they are 
growing rapidly and show every sign 
of continuing to do so. For adver- 
tisers, there are two alternatives: to 
by-pass this market as they tended 
to before the war or to study, ap- 
praise, and set out to develop it.* 
As indicated in this editorial, the 
prewar and early postwar Negro mar- 
kets were largely ignored. What were 
the reasons for this? 


Advertisers avoided the Negro mar- 
ket for a host of reasons. They were 
of the opinion that Negroes lacked 
purchasing power, and that they 
bought popular national brands any- 
way, because of long domestic associa- 
tions with whites whom they presum- 
ably emulated. Negro consumers were 
not openly courted, because there was 
the fear on the part of advertisers 
and agencies that catering to them 
would adversely affect sales to whites. 


Agencies did not like the Negro mar- 
ket, because to them this meant using 
Negro media which had high prepara- 
tion costs which cut deeply into their 
commissions. Besides, there was also 
a high cost per thousand of reaching 
the market. Some advertisers avoided 
this market after initial promotional 
attempts because of dissatisfaction 
with the results of copy.’ Others com- 
plained that Negro media tended to- 
wards sensationalism. 


To some extent, these views are the 
result of misunderstanding. A closer 


‘““The Negro Market: An Appraisal” 
Tide, 21:15, March 7, 1947. 
*Tbid., p. 16. 
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look at the issues involved is presented 
in the following paragraphs. 


Lower per capita income on the part 
of Negroes does not necessarily mean 
low aggregate spending power. Even 
a $1,000 per capita income for 17 mil- 
lion people is equal to $17 billion. As 
has been pointed out in the literature, 
the Negro market is almost as large as 
the entire export trade of the United 
States. The assumption that Negroes 
simply buy the brands that whites do 
is also highly questionable. Some 
writers state quite emphatically that 
the Negro consumer must be appealed 
to directly if he is to be »iade a cus- 
tomer. 

Today the Negro rightfully wants to 
be advertised to. Possibly the great- 
est sale clincher of all is whether the 
manufacturer has advertised in a Ne- 
gro medium. Negroes want to know 
that their business is earnestly de- 
sired.” 

Some observers believed that adver- 
tisers who ignored the Negro consumer 
made him feel left out. A whole new 
approach was said to be needed to 
make this market respond as well as 
it might to sales appeals. In some 
cases the answer might be simple; 
slightly different lines or special 
packaging. In all cases subtle pro- 
motional appeals which satisfy funda- 


mental “desires” were required. The 
consensus was that Negro consumers 
should be talked to directly, but should 


not be talked down to.’ 

The postwar pattern of many lead- 
ing firms advertising in Negro media 
with no loss of sales to other groups 





“The Negro Market,” loc. cit., p. 47. 
™The Negro Market: An Appraisal 
loc: ctl.,; Dp. 16. 


speaks against the fear of customer 
loss as a result of appeals directed at 
colored consumers. 


While it is true that the use of Ne- 
gro media sometimes involved supple- 
mentary preparation costs, this fact 
alone should not be sufficient to dis- 
courage an advertiser. Some firms such 
as Alaga Brand Syrup—a _ wholly 
white-owned company—frankly state 
that their best customers are Negroes.’ 
The J. R. Watkins Company has 
stated: “Some of our top units through- 
out the entire country, colored or 
white, are Negro-operated distributor- 
ships.” Such firms cannot exclude Ne- 
gro-oriented appeals in their promo- 
tional campaigns. 


The rate per thousand of reaching 
readers may not be a meaningful guide. 
For any given advertising expenditures 
placed in media directed at Negroes, 
sales may be higher than for equal 
sums spent on general media. Thus, 
media must be selected on the basis of 
profit contribution. 


In many cases, dissatisfaction with 
the results of copy is the result of the 
advertisers’ refusal to go in for copy 
testing. The result may be ineffective 
messages. At times, a hypersensitive 
group may even find them offensive. 


What about the sensationalism of 
Negro media, especially the press? 
The sincerity of some advertisers on 
this point has been questioned in the 
business press. 


8“Case Studies: How Several Firms Have 


Succeeded in Selling the Negro Market,” 
Tide, 25:47, July 20, 1951. 

*Correspondence between the writer and 
the General City Sales Manager of the J. 
R. Watkins Company. 
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One reason sometimes cited for the 
failure of many companies to adver- 
tise in the Negro press is the sen- 
sationalism of most of the larger 
papers. But it is a fact that the 
112 Negro weeklies published boast 
a total circulation of more than 14 
million. And advertisers are not 
squeamish about sensational media. 
The real reason for ignoring the 
Negro press may not be a moral 
one but mere snobbishness or pure 
lack of awareness. Whatever the 
reascn, advertisers appear to be ne- 
glecting a medium that is effective 
in a wide and potentially rich field. 
Here is a multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket awaiting an invitation from 
business to buy.1 


This is not to say that Negroes do 
not buy nationally advertised brands, 
that preparation costs of advertise- 
ments in Negro media are not high, 
etc. What is important, however, is 
that each advertiser must analyze these 
costs in terms of the particular charac- 


teristics of his market. 


Analyzing these costs has _ been 
made much easier in the past decade. 
Proper media utilization requires up- 
to-date information on population, in- 
come, reading and listening habits, edu- 
cation, and the like. A wealth of such 
information has been compiled in the 
past decade by marketing research 
groups, advertising agencies and media 
men. In the period between the census 
of 1920 and the late forties, however, 


very little basic data were available. 


Given this unfavorable background, 
one is rather surpiised that several 
important advertisers were interested 
in the Negro market. Limited adver- 


™Fourteen Million Negro Customers,” 


Management Review, 36:338, June, 1947. 


tising budgets demand that each dollar 
be spent with the greatest care. As 
early as March, 1947, however, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet, Pepsi-Cola, Hi- 
ram Walker, Seagrams, Schenley, 
Pabst Brewing Company, Pet Milk 
Company and Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany had been or were currently using 


rT . . 11 
Negro-oriented media or personnel.” 


In addition to the lack of basic re- 
search, these firms faced two other 
major problems. They had to deter- 
mine if any media were available 
which would reach large numbers of 
Negro buyers, and the best use(s) 
which could be made of such media. 
Many firms were willing to engage in 
research designed to answer these 
questions. The facts they uncovered 
encouraged several to more active par- 
ticipation in this market. By 1951, the 
attitude of many advertisers had 
changed considerably. Eleanor Zieg- 
ler, an editor of Tide wrote the follow- 
ing memo regarding interest in the Ne- 


gro market in 1951. 


I think a major point of the story 
could well be the striking change 
that has taken place in advertisers’ 
and agencies’ attitude toward Negro 
media since our last story (March 7, 
1947). People then tended to talk as 
though we were researching a pretty 
obscure topic about which they knew 
little and they seemed to have only 
a rather dutiful, somewhat grudging 
interest. 
Now that is sharply changed, not 
in all, but in an impressive number 
of cases. Important executives this 
time showed great interest, asked 
me what we had found out about 
the market, went far out of their 
way to stress their personal appre- 
“Tbid., p. 16, “Case Studies: How Several 
Firms Have Succeeded in Selling the Ne- 
ero Market,” Tide, loc. cit., p. 47. 
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ciation of the importance of the 
subject, and—in more cases than 
I can remember—they took pains 
to compliment the media on the pro- 
gress they had made.” 


This is the current status of busi- 
ness interest in the Negro market. It 
represents a radical change for some 
firms, but one which is consistent with 
profit maximization through improved 
marketing. 

. it is in the realm of enlightened 
self interest by advanced manage- 
ment that an entirely new phase of 
marketing and management is tak- 


ing place in order to cultivate the 
Negro consumer in his own market.” 


Nearo NEWSPAPERS 


In the period immediately following 
World War II, two newspaper repre- 
sentatives, Associated Publishers, Inc., 
and Interstate Newspapers, both of 
New York, shared about 99 per cent 
of the Negro newspaper field. 


Interstate had six of the twenty-one 
Negro ABC papers, and sold space in 
150 others and in a dozen or more 
magazines. Associated Publishers 
handled the other fifteen Negro ABC 
The combined ABC 
group circulation in 1947 was 1,097,- 
407." 


newspapers. 


Selling the Negro Market,” loc. cit., 
p. I/. 

*David J. Sullivan, “Why a Handful of 
Advertisers Dominate Negro Markets,” loc. 
cat, pe 156. 

“Pride of the Interstate Group was the 
Courter (Pittsburgh) whose 13 editions sold 
286,000 copies (ABC). Other ABC news- 
papers in the group: Amsterdam (New 
York City), 110,000; Call (Kansas City), 
41,000; Louisiana Weekly (New Orleans), 
19,000; Sentinel (Los Angeles), 10,000; and 
the Tribune (Philadelphia) 11,000. The 
Associated group included: Defender (Chic- 
ago), 202,915; Afro-American group (229,- 


The caliber of Negro media avail- 
able was not very high. Ethical stan- 
dards and general media management 
were not on a par with most mass 
media. 


Until now and to some extent even 
now, the Negro press has been too 
poor to be as ethical or as helpful 
as it should be. With few excep- 
tions, it still lacks even the basic 
research. Its business methods have 
been both impractical and unortho- 
dox. It still accepts advertisements 
that most reputable white media 
would not touch. It has a reputa- 
tion for poor mechanical work, ama- 
teur make-up, and misstatements of 
circulation. Always, of course, there 
are exceptions.” 


The caliber of advertisements ac- 
cepted by Negro media, in this case 
newspapers, has come under fire from 
Negro readers, also. For some time, 
Negro papers accepted advertisements 
of the most questionable nature. The 
only study of the type of advertise- 
ments accepted in the Negro press 
known to the writer is a content analy- 
sis of five Negro newspapers dating 
back to 1925. In this study, advertise- 
ments were classified in three groups. 
Class “A” consisted of advertisements 
of clothing, food, fuel, homes and real 
estate, medical and other professional 
services, and insurance, savings, etc. 
Class “B” included books, magazines, 
newspapers, music and musical instru- 





138) includes Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Newark, national and Richmond 
editions, Defender (Louisville), 17,723; In- 
former and Sentinel (New Orleans), 4,130; 
People’s Voice (New York), 28,026; Call 
and Post (Cleveland), 25,912; Informer 
(Houston), 30,524; Express (Dallas), 11,- 
990; Informer (San Antoino), 2,010; and 
Journal and Guide (Norfolk), 68,039. “The 
Negro Market: An Appraisal,” Joc. cit., 


D: “x. 
*Ibid., p. 16. 
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ments, theaters and amusements, and 
colleges. Class “C” contained beauty 
preparations, patent medicines, _fire- 
arms, cheap jewelry, charms, good luck 
emblems, clairvoyance, etc. The re- 
sults are presented in Table III. 


TABLE III 


Per Cent Distribution of Advertising Space 
Devoted to Each Class 

















A 6.0 6.8 49.5 35.0 50.6 
B 14.2 13.6 6.3 75 6.2 
C 798 796 492 575 432 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








Sources: Guy B. Johnson, “Negro Ad- 
vertisements and Negro Culture,’ Social 
Forces, 3:706, May, 1925, p. 706. 


In view of this high percentage of 
class “C” ads in all papers, it is no 
wonder that 78 per cent of Negro 
readers expressed concern with the 
advertisements in the Negro press. 
Most of the women consulted dailies 
for sales information (Negro papers 
are mostly weeklies), but they indi- 
cated that twice as much attention 
would be given to Negro newspapers 
if greater effort were made to increase 
the attractiveness of their makeup. 


Ninety-six per cent of the total 
readership attack the preponder- 
ance of esoteric and “sucker” ads in 
Negro papers. It is further felt 
that advertising does not perform 
the real function it should for read- 
ers. Housewives lament the rarity 
of price-line advertising and sales 
event announcements. The Negro 
reader believes that advertising in 
Negro newspapers often unchang- 
ing in layout performs a greater 


service to the advertiser (national 

excepted) than to the public.” 

As if the problems cited were not 
enough to keep Negro media personnel 
fully occupied, Associated and Inter- 
state were carrying out a bitter cam- 
paign for top position in the field. The 
effect on ‘advertisers and agencies was 


negative. 


Many tended to distrust and fear 
Interstate’s high pressure sales tech- 
niques which were in part the result 
of Interstate’s straight commission 
basis of remuneration. Associated, on 
the other hand, was attempting to be 
quiet, smooth, and effective. This pol- 
icy had favorable effects. Unfortunate- 
ly, the more Associated succeeded, the 


greater the strife.” 


From a cost point of view, the Ne- 
gro market was also in an unfavorable 
competitive position. The milline rate 
of most Negro newspapers has _his- 
torically been higher than for white 
newspapers in the same city. Many 
advertisers have also balked at Negro 
media, because they felt assured of 
adequate coverage of this market 
through Negro readership of general 


media. 


A survey conducted for Afro-Ameri- 
can newspapers by the Research Com- 
pany of America indicated 84.3 per 
cent of its readers in Washington, D.C. 
bought Life and half of those in Balti- 
more and Washington also preferred 
it over competing journals. Among 
monthlies, Reader’s Digest and the 


*Consuello C. Young, “Reader Attitudes 
Towards the Negro Press,’ Journalism 
Quarterly, June, 1944, p. 149. 

*“The Negro Market: An Appraisal,” 
lde: cts. po Tt. 
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women’s magazines led the field.” 
Taken together with the Young study, 
this indicates a high level of general 
media readership among Negro news- 
paper readers. One major advertising 
agency reported to one of its clients: 


The use of the Negro press intensi- 
fies the coverage of the advertising 
in the individual market, but does 
not expand the coverage very much. 
The use of the Negro press increas- 
es the readership and the impact 
f the advertising in the Negro 
market. The extra impact and mer- 
chandising ability of advertising in 
the Negro press are the factors 
which commend it to careful consid- 
eration.” 

The advertiser considering Negro 
media must beware of statistics if he 
is not to be led to incorrect conclusions, 
Considerable evidence has been 
brought to bear to support the claim 
of high milline rates, questionable ad- 
vertising policies, and no increased 
coverage of Negro media. Also to be 
considered are the unusually high read- 
ership of Negro media, the limitations 
of milline rate analysis and the need 
for more intense coverage in the Negro 
market, due to the possible existence 
of unique expenditure propensities, and 
the quality improvement in the Negro 
press in this decade. 


Professor Charles L. Allen of 
Northwestern University supervised a 
readership study of the Afro-American 
(Baltimore), which revealed a rate of 
readership of even small advertisement 
which was considerably higher than 


“e 


that found in other newspapers: 


**“Negro Markets,’ Tide, 20:88, March 
15, 19406, 

*“Selling the Negro Market,” Jbid., 25: 
42, July 20, 1951. 


even the smallest one-and two-inch ad- 
vertisements achieved readership far 
larger than you could reasonably ex- 
pect of them.” 


Differences in the makeup and cir- 
culation of Negro and general media 
limit the usefulness of milline rate 
comparison. A leading authority cau- 
tions that the milline rate is most help- 
ful for comparing papers in the same 
circulation bracket rather than for 
comparing papers that differ in the 
number of pages, the composition of 
copy, and the care with which they 


are read.” 


Pepsi-Cola in its Negro market 
campaign was able to make effective 
use of Negro newspapers. Advertising 
dollars were well spent, because the 
company recognized certain peculiari- 
ties of Negro newspaper readership, 
such as the number of days a paper 
remained “current”, that is, the ten- 
dency for Negro newspapers to be 
read over a number of days, the high 
readership of certain items, and that 
small spaces could be used to great ad- 


vantage. 


Many advertisers feel they are get- 
ting the same proportion of coverage 
in the Negro market they receive in 
the total United States market, and 
that this is good enough. Negroes in 
the same income group as whites may 
spend a larger per cent of their in- 


“Charles L. Allen, “A Readership Study 
of the Baltimore Afro-American,” Balti- 
more: Afro-American Newspapers, 1953, p. 
4 


“Otte Kleppner, Advertising Procedure, 
joe ed., New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950, p. 
303. 

“Adrian Hirschorn, “Pepsi-Cola’s Cam- 
paign to the Negro Market,” Printer’s Ink, 
228 :38-40, Sept. 9, 1949. 
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come on some commodities. Thus, sim- 
ilar results in both markets at com- 
parable economic levels may actually 
represent a relatively poor Negro mar- 
ket showing.” It has been claimed that 
Negroes spend more for food and 
clothing than do whites in the same 
income bracket, because discriminatory 
housing practices preclude equal op- 
portunity to enjoy better dwellings. 
The Negro is also restricted in his 
purchasing. Segregated facilities pre- 
vent him from taking advantage of 


competitive prices.” 


This phenomenon is of great impor- 
tance to many sellers. It is a product 
of the institutional setting which may 


not change for some time. 


Negroes are denied many recrea- 
tions in many parts of the country 
that whites take for granted . . . ac- 
cess to theatres, restaurants, night 
clubs, beaches, vacation resorts, tra- 
vel facilities and the like. 


As a result, southern Negroes can 
be considered largely as having that 
much more money to spend on non- 
recreational items. Even in northern, 
midwestern, and Pacific areas, where 
the discrimination is much less than 
in the South, this is true to quite an 
extent. 


The Negro, therefore, will spend 
much more money on food, clothing, 
appliances, automobiles, and other 
items in order to help overcome his 
insecurity neurosis. The result has 
been that Negro standards of living 
in many categories of goods are a 
match for white standards. 





*%“The Forgotten 15,000,000 . . . Three 
body Later,” Sponsor, 6:76-77, July 28, 

06. 

*Hirschorn, op. cit., pp. 38-39. Robert C. 
Weaver, “The Relative Status of the Hous- 
ing of Negroes in the United States,” Jour- 
tag Negro Education, 22:350, Summer, 


When matched on an income level, 

the Negro standards are often high- 

er, particularly when it concerns 
something he can wear, use himself, 
or consume personally.” 

Negro newspapers have made con- 
siderable progress since those dark 
days in 1947. The advancements did 
not come at once, and the process is 
not complete. A prime mover in the 
effort to raise the caliber of the Negro 
press is the Negro Newspapers Pub- 
lishers Association (NNPA). It is 
the Negro version of the Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Since most 
Negro newspapers are weeklies, Negro 
publishers are not members of the latter 
group. The NNPA aims to raise the 
standards of Negro newspapers and 
stimulate basic research. Many of 
these projects have never gotten very 
far, because few, if any, of the NNPA 
members are willing or able to pay the 
cost of such ambitious programs. Most 
of the research done is local in charac- 
ter and heavily weighted promotion, 
but projects like the Baltimore Afro- 
American readership studies, _ the 
spending habits of Negro-white con- 
sumers done by the Washington Afro- 
American, and the consumer market 
surveys sponsored by the Chicago De- 
fender have given new insights into a 
market which is still pretty much of 
a mystery to many advertisers.” 


Significant changes have taken place 
in the quality of Negro newspaper 


” 


3“The Forgotten 15,000,000 loc. 
cit., p. 76. 

*Chicago Defender, “Second Consumer 
Market Survey,” 1955. Fact Finders As- 
sociates, Inc., “Analysis of 525 Washing- 
ton, D. C., Negro Families Who Read the 
Afro-American Compared with 525 White 
Families Living in Homes of Similar Rent 
or Value,’ Washington, D. C.: Afro-Amer- 
ican Newspapers, June, 1953. Allen, op. cit. 
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staff members. The prewar Negro 
media man was typically an amateur 
when it came to business. Many de- 
velopments have taken place to insure 
against this in the future. In the fall 
of 1947, Atlanta University, a Negro 
institution, opened a graduate school of 
business administration to assist in the 
training of Negro men and women in- 
terested in business as a career. Many 
private business schools have also been 
opened to Negroes. With a continued 
rise in the number and proportion of 
literate Negroes, Negro newspapers 
had to improve their product. To at- 
tract advertisers, extra services at no 
extra cost have also been initiated.” 


The journalistic improvements in the 
Negro press have won many new ac- 
counts: 


It is significant to note that as Negro 
newspapers advanced journalistical- 
ly, they also sought a firmer place in 
the varied market interests through- 
out the nation. Indicative of this 
progress is the advertising space 
consumed in national and local pub- 
lications covering steel, oil, automo- 
tive, tobacco, beverage, food, and 
clothing industries.” 


The number of Negro ABC news- 
papers has also increased. They rose 
from 21 in 1947 to 28 in 1958. How- 
ever, circulation data for all Negro 
ABC newspapers are not available. 
The availability of high-class Negro 
magazines such as Ebony has undoubt- 
edly reduced the circulation of these 


7™A major complaint of advertisers has 
been the high preparation costs of Negro 
media. In order to lessen this burden, the 
Courier (Pittsburgh) has tinted the faces 
of characters used by its advertisers free 
of charge if it is desired. 

*Charles P. Browning, “Negro Papers 
Serve American Democracy,” Editor and 
Publisher, 86:55, Feb. 7, 1953. 
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papers, Those papers filing ABC state- 
ments had a circulation of 681,721 as 
of September 30, 1957.” 


Necro MaGaZzINnes 


The first magazine edited and pub- 
lished by a Negro was David Ruggles’ 
Mirror of Liberty (1837). For the 
next 100 years Negro magazines fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession. 
A new era began in 1923, when W. E, 
B. Du Bois pushed the circulation of 
the Crisis, official organ of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, to a record circula- 
tion of 106,000. As the circulation of 
the weekly newspaper increased, Crisis 
lost ground, but it had shown what 
could be done. In 1942, a young Negro 
publisher, John H. Johnson, launched 
the Negro Digest. By 1947, it had a 
circulation of 100,000. Encouraged by 
his early success, Johnson created 
Ebony in November, 1945. In less than 





*Circulation data for the respective pa- 
pers are from Standard Rate and Data 
Service, Newspaper Rates and Data, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1958, pp. 843-49. Afro-American, 
national edition, 33,569; Courter ( Pitts- 
burgh), national edition, 132,701; Sentinel 
(Los Angeles), 22,574; Sun Reporter (San 
Francisco), not available; Afro-American 
(Washington), 26,498; Tribune (Savannah), 
2,299; Defender (Chicago), daily and week- 
ly editions combined, 75,949; Recorder (In- 
dianapolis), not available; Defender (Louis- 
ville), 5,373; Louisiana Weekly (New Or- 
leans), 18,411; Afro-American (Baltimore), 
64,398; Michigan Chronicle (Detroit), 30,- 
694; Advocate (Jackson, Mississippi), 4,- 
134; Call (Kansas City), 20,480; Afro- 
American (Newark), 7,019; Amsterdam 
News (New York City), 42,131; Call and 
Post (Cleveland), 24,985; Ohio Sentinel 
(Columbus), Not available; Afro-Amer- 
ican (Philadelphia), 9,356; Independent 
(Philadelphia), 23,179; Tribune  (Phila- 
delphia), 28,029; Courter (Pittsburgh), 19,- 
200; Tri-State Défender (Memphis), not 
available; Express (Dallas), 7,828; Inform- 
er (Houston), 25,056; Siar Post (Dallas), 
3,844; Journal and Guide (Norfolk), 35,- 
960; Afro-American (Richmond), 18,054. 
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two years, it had a circulation of over 
300,000. Part of the Johnson success 
formula is good taste. His publications 
champion the cause of the race with- 
out the unfavorable conseque>ces char- 
acteristic of much of the Negro press.” 
A typical agency executive comment is 
that the fresh, new, approach has af- 
fected agency’s plans. “When Ebony 
came along, with its clear factual ap- 
proach, we decided to use it.”” Sev- 
eral promotion men have indicated to 
the writer that any Negro magazine 
advertising they would undertake 
would be in Ebony. 


The respect paid Ebony is under- 
standable when one realizes that pub- 
lisher Johnson has three of the four 
ABC Negro magazines. Besides giving 
advertisers certified circulation data, 
Johnson Publishing Co. has initiated 
and imitated whatever it believed 
would make the publications better at- 
tractions to readers and advertisers.” 
In the fall of 1951 Ebony launched a 
merchandising program for its adver- 
tisers. The program was the most ex- 
tensive ever promoted by a Negro 
medium. To carry it out, fourteen ad- 
ditional merchandising men were added 
to the staff. 


The plan features a slide film, “Sell- 
ing the Negro Market.” It is shown to 
company salesmen of Ebony adver- 
tisers. The purpose is to show salesmen 


*““The Negro Market: An Appraisal,” 
loc. cit., p. 107. 

*“Selling the Negro Market,” op. cit., 
p. 43. 
"Ebony (441,430: Sepia (64,979); Jet 
(454,021); Tan (125,853). Ebony, Jet, 
and Tan are Johnson publications. Jet is 
a weekly; the others are monthlies. 

Source: Standard Rate and Data Service, 
Consumer Magazines and Farm Publica- 
tions Rates and Data, January 27, 1958, 
pp. 146, 163, 238, and 308. 


the proper approach to retailers in 
Negro communities. It spells out the 
do’s and don’t’s of talking to these 
retailers and how to gain their respect. 
Ebony’s merchandisers work out point 
of sale material and conduct surveys 
to establish the potential of products 
in the Negro market. Recommendations 
are also made on the handling and dis- 
tribution of advertisers’ products.” 


Necro Rapio 


There is a Negro radio in the same 
sense that there is a Negro press. That 
is, there are about 600 stations pro- 
gramming to some cegree for Negroes. 
Radio is popular with Negroes. In 
many parts of the South, television has 
either not yet arrived or it is a new- 
comer. In 1947 few radio stations and 
networks were programming especially 
for Negro listeners. An exception was 
the Mutual Broadcasting Company 
which was sending the “Harlem Hos- 
pitality Club,” an audience participa- 
tion sustainer with an all-Negro cast 
over a hundred stations five times a 
week,” 


Negro radio has tended to be used 
much more often by local retailers than 
by national advertisers. These retailers 
supported a tremendous increase in the 
number of Negro disc jockeys in the 
short period, 1947-1949. In 1947, there 
were only twenty-odd Negro dise joc- 
keys. By 1949 this number had grown 
to well over a hundred. The increase 
spread to other program types, such as 
cooking schools, luncheon services, and 


“Ebony Merchandising Program,” Sales 
Management, 67:104, Nov. 1, 1951. 

*“The Negro Market: An Appraisal,” 
loc. cit., p. 16. 
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homemaking programs, most of which 
used Negro personnel.” 


Some national advertisers have 
avoided using Negro appeal radio for 
some of the same reasons they avoided 
the Negro press. They are: lack of 
knowledge about the purchasing power 
of Negro consumers, and fear that 
beaming programs to Negroes‘ might 
alienate white customers. Another rea- 
son which is probably more important 
and more difficult to overcome is that 
some appeals made to Negroes in the 
Negro press are likely to be ineffective 
if made over the radio. Examples are 
hair straightener and skin blancher 
products which are known to be sold in 
large quantities to Negroes and which 
are widely advertised in Negro news- 
papers and magazines. However, radio 
may be a poor medium to use in pro- 
moting such products, because Negro 
users may resent the fact that whites 
are learning that they use them.” 


Nine out of ten radio stations car- 
rying Negro appeals are local inde- 
pendents which have developed since 
World War II. Their successes are 
built on programing to fractional audi- 
ences, with foreign language, music and 
news, sports, and other “specialized 
appeal” types of programs. The num- 
ber of United States radio stations 
which carried Negro appeal programs 
in 1955 was 374. Sponsor estimates the 
number is over 600 now. 


he coverage given the Negro mar- 
ket is largely a function of the station 
involved. Some stations, such as De- 
troit’s WJR, may beam one or two pro- 





“The Forgotten 15,000,000 . . .,” Joc. cit., 
pp. 54-55. 
*Tbid., pp. 24-25, 54-55. 





grams a week to an intensely loyal 
Negro following. Most Negro appeal 
stations are like New Orleans’ WBOK, 
which devotes from 25 to 60 per cent 
of its time programming to Negroes. 
Others like Atlanta’s WERD are de- 
signed to be 100 per cent Negro ap- 
peal stations.” 


As listeners, Negroes tend to have 
more than twice the number of tune- 
ins of white listeners. Hooper figures 
showed average tune-ins to be 14.9 per 
cent, whereas Negro listeners aver- 
aged 32 per cent.” A possible explana- 
tion is that Negroes have fewer alter- 
native modes of entertainment, and 
tend to use at home entertainment more 
widely. In many markets, securing ac- 
curate information on Negro listening 
is quite difficult. WUSN (Charleston, 
South Carolina) conducted a survey in- 
volving 515 of its Negro listeners. 
Only 33.7 per cent of these had tele- 
phones.” Such a low ratio of telephones 
to listeners greatly restricts economical 
listener research which involves tele- 
phone coincidentals, More expensive 
mechanical or electronic devices may 
solve this problem. 


There are few radio network shows 
and no television network programs es- 
pecially designed for Negroes. As in 
the case of radio, the growth of in- 
dependents will probably lead to more 
special appeal programs on a local 
basis. 


EXPERIENCES WITH Necro MEDIA 


One of the most consistent users of 





*“The Forgotten 15,000,000 . . .,” Joc. 
Sti, ie: 
*%“The Forgotten 15,000,000 . . .,” Jbid., 


p. 28. 
“Ibid., p. 42. 
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the Negro press is the Pet Milk Sales 
Company. Its Pet Milk is a long time 
favorite among Negro consumers. Pet 
uses the “happy family” approach. 
Since 1943 the Fultz children, a set of 
Negro quadruplets, have been fea- 
tured in its point-of-sale advertising. In 
1946 it began using the quadruplets in 
media (Ebony, Our World, and news- 
papers). 

Several firms have successfully used 
other media. Marshall Adams, advertis- 
ing and general sales manager of 
Youngstown Kitchens reports his com- 
pany has used Negro media advertise- 
ments with attached coupons very sat- 
isfactorily. 

Advertising costs per inquiry com- 

pare favorably with those of other 

general publications. While it is too 
soon to predict the per cent of con- 
version into sales, there is every in- 
dication this will also stand up. Sev- 
eral of our distributors have used 

Negro newspapers with apparently 

successful results.” 

When Swift and Company decided 
to push its Tender Crown Swift’s Pre- 
mium (“the dream chicken that came 
true”), it did so with the aid of a 
series of four color pages in Ebony. 
Significant in Swift’s decisions was its 
realization that Negro consumers have 
considerable purchasing power. This 
particular product was priced higher 
than competitive fowl. 


Kimberley-Clark, 
Kleenex and Kotex, invaded Negro 
media on a big scale in 1946. Since 
then it has taken half to full page in- 
sertions in Ebony. In 1948 Our World 
was added to its media list. Kimberly- 


manufacturer of 





““Case Studies .. .,” loc. cit., p. 46. 
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Clark considers the promotion of Kotex 
in Negro media as standard procedure, 
one that will be continued as long as it 
is felt that the space is a good buy. 
When Negro media were first adopted, 
Kotex used to tint the faces of the 
subjects in the ads; the practice was 
discontinued when research indicated 
that the differences in reader reaction 
did not warrant the cost. 


Pepsi-Cola’s approach to the Negro 
market (referred to above) has been 
founded on sound research and careful 
planning. The result: Pepsi-Cola holds 
40 per cent of the Negro soft drink 
market. The Pepsi-Cola program was 
founded on the premise that the mil- 
lions of Negro consumers should be 
given the same consideration as all 
others. 


The objectives of the Pepsi-Cola 
campaign were to stimulate favorable 
feelings toward the product through 
emphasis on economy; to stimulate the 
desire among Negroes to emulate pres- 
ent users of the product; to create gen- 
eral good will for the product among 
Negroes so that purchasers would find 
wide-spread support for their judg- 
ment; to stimulate favorable feeling 
towards the Pepsi-Cola Company 
through emphasis on facts or argu- 
ments designed to overcome specific 
resistances, 


Pepsi-Cola’s research indicated that 
Negro newspapers were kept in the 
home from three days to a week, and 
that interesting newsworthy 
could get high readership. To capital- 


stories 


ize on this, Pepsi-Cola slanted its ad- 
vertisements to blend with the human 
interest tone of Negro newspapers. 
Concise histories of the major accom- 





plishments of Negro leaders were com- 
piled. Each was labeled “leader in his 
(her) field.” It was also explained that 
Pepsi-Cola was a leader in its field. 
The physical proximity of the leader 
and the Pepsi-Cola symbol gave the 
suggestion that the leader used Pepsi- 


Cola.” 


The list of advertisers using Negro 
media since 1950 includes Pillsbury 
Mills, Dean Milk Company (Chicago), 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company, 
Stopette (Jules  Montenier, Inc.), 
Radio Corporation of America, Chrys- 
ler Corporation, J. R. Watkins Com- 
pany, Connolly Shoe Cmpany (Still- 
water, Minnesota) and Esso Standard 


Oil Company. 


Pillsbury, Schlitz, Stopette, Watkins 
and Connolly have all used Ebony. 
Dean Milk has used a local newspaper, 
the Defender (Chicago) and has been 
successful in increasing its penetration 
into the Negro market. This has been 
reflected in its higher sales in Negro 
districts. Connolly Shoe has used tie- 
in advertisements which have resulted 
in several inquiries. The Company's 
president is very satisfied with Con- 


nolly’s performance in this market. 


The best guide to the position of the 
RCA and Chrysler evaluation of their 
Negro market potential and use of 
specialized media is found in com- 
ments made to the writer by company 
officials. 

Our independent distributors, of 

whom we have 70-odd, take such 

measures as their market may re- 


auire to satisfactorily achieve ade- 


“Adrian Hirschorn, ‘“Pepsi-Cola’s Cam- 
paign to the Negro Market,” Printers’ Ink, 
228 :39-40, Sept. 9, 1949. 
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quate performance . .. On a na- 
tional scale, there have been RCA 
ads placed in media directed at the 
Negro market.” 


Chrysler Corporation uses _publica- 

tions of all races where the market 

potential warrants the need. If the 

Negro Market in a particular area 

is sufficient, the advertisements are 

placed in the Negro publications, 
calling attention to the advantages 
of our products.” 

Esso Standard Oil Company, a vet- 
eran performer in the Negro market has 
continued its use of Negro media. Ac- 
cording to Wendell P. Alston, a com- 
pany official, the sales promotion tech- 
nique and media are selected on a merit 


basis: 


As for our sales promotion technique 
and media employed to reach this 
market, we make no distinction. 
Qualifying Negro newspapers with- 
in our marketing area receive the 
same, if not all, advertising copy 
used in all other newspapers. The 

Negro radio listener hears the same 

Esso Reporter broadcasts all other 

listeners hear.“ 

Negro consumers have also been pro- 
moted by films. Esso Standard Oil 
makes its entire catalogue available. 
Chesterfield (Ligget and Myers) has 
a series of ten minute documentaries in 
which advertising is held to a bare min- 
imum. It depicts the Negro in educa- 
tion, entertainment, agriculture, na- 
tional affairs, and medicine. These 
films (6 per series, with a 2-year life) 
have been shown to more than 

“From a letter to the writer by D. J. 
McCarty, Administrator of Market Re- 
search, Radio Corporation of America. 

‘Correspondence from J. R. Barlow, Man- 
ager, Advertising Services, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, to the writer. 


“Wendell P. Alston of Esso Standard 
Oil Company in a letter to the writer. 
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3,000,000 persons per film in about 
500 Negro theatres. An _ additional 
150,000 persons per film have seen 
them in Negro schools and colleges. 


At college showings, Chesterfield 
samples are passed out. Chesterfield 
also has a new series of thirteen 5- 
minute films built-around Negro actor 
John Marriott as “The Chesterfield 
Reporter.” Marriott interviews such 
personalities as Ralph Bunche, Lionel 
Hampton, Hilda Simms, and Sarah 
Vaughn. Extensive use is made of 
point-of-sale advertising, too. Negro 
sport personalities, such as Willie 
Mays, Jackie Robinson, and Roy Cam- 


panella, are featured in these.” 


CONCLUSION 


Since the end of World War II, in- 
creased attention has been paid to 
Negro consumers and media to reach 
them. The list of firms making over- 
tures includes Pillsbury Mills, Pepsi- 
Cola, Radio Corporation of America, 
Chrysler Corporation, Pet Milk, J .R. 
Watkins Company, and smaller com- 
panies such as Connolly Shoe Com- 


pany. 


Milline rate, income, and other tra- 
ditional tools of analysis may fail to 
give accurate information regarding 
the efficacy of Negro media. There is 
some evidence that the consumption 
patterns of Negroes and whites differ 


for some commodities because of social 


“Victor J. Dallaire, “U. S. Negro Mar- 
ket—Growing Target for Advertisers,” 
Printers’ Ink, 252-59, 62, Sept. 16, 1955. 


forces. Therefore, since Negroes may 
be more likely to purchase some class- 
es of goods (such as clothing and auto- 
mobiles) if they are approached, a 
higher milline rate may be justified to 
attract such potential buyers. 


Improvements in Negro newspaper 
and magazine personnel and operating 
standards, and the phenomenal growth 
of Negro appeal radio have provided 
marketers with mass media designed to 
reach the Negro market. Special cam- 
paigns have been developed using these 
media. Pepsi-Cola’s skillful use of 
Negro newspapers illustrates how such 
factors as their longevity and the at- 
tention given to newsworthy stories can 
be of importance in a promotion pro- 


gram. 


Negro personalities have been wide- 
ly used to stimulate interest. Film 
showings, compilation of travel guides 
indicating eating and lodging places ac- 
cepting Negroes, and the use of 
Negroes as missionary salesmen have 


also been utilized. 


The economic position of the Negro 
has improved along with that of other 
Americans. It is not likely that social 
conditions will change radically in 
the next few years. Therefore, it is 
safe to speculate that existing Negro 
media will probably continue to be of 
importance in reaching Negroes. Such 
media should be selected with the same 
care as any other. The buyer of space 
and time should familiarize himself 
with the peculiarities of this market, 
and plan wisely if he is to reap max- 


imum rewards. 





History of the Negro Upper Class in 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1890 - 1958* 


Aveust Meter, Professor of History, Morgan State College 
and 


Davip Lewis, Graduate Student, London School of Economics, Univ. of London 


Down to the close of the nineteenth 
century the entreprenurial class in the 
Negro community depended in consid- 
erable part upon the support of white 
customers. Though the range of occu- 
pations varied in different cities, this 
group was composed primarily of 
blacksmiths, tailors, barbers and other 
skilled artisans, hackmen and dray- 
men, grocers and, less frequently, hotel 
owners, caterers, real estate dealers 
and contractors. Along with civil ser- 
vants, teachers, pullman porters of 
good family background, domestic ser- 
vants in the most elite white families, 
the more eminent and better educated 
ministers, a few doctors and an occa- 
sional lawyer, the more successful 
among these entrepreneurs formed the 
upper stratum in the Negro commun- 


. . . 1 
ity during the late nineteenth century. 


‘Part of the research for this article 
was done under a research grant from 
Morgan State College. 

*On the role of Negro business and busi- 
nessmen in the late nineteenth century see 
W. E. B. DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro 
(Philadelphia, 1898), 115-31; Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, The Colored People of Maryland 
Since the War (Baltimore, 1890), 28-29, 37- 
39; DuBois, ed., The Negro in Business 
(Atlanta University Publications No. 4, 
1899) passim: St. Clair Drake and Horace 
Cayton, Black Metropolis (New York, 
1945), 433-34; Christian Educator V, (July 
1894), 167-68; Proceedings of the National 
Negro Business League, 1900 (no imprint, 
1900) passim: Robert A. Warner, New 
Haven Negroes: A Social History (New 
Haven, 1940), 233; DuBois, “The Negroes 
of Farmville, Virginia: A Social Study,” 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor No. 


By about 1900 however significant 
economic and social changes were un- 
der way in the Negro community. A 
growing antipathy on the part of 
whites toward trading with Negro 
businessmen, and changes in technol- 
ogy and business organization, forced 
many of these small entrepreneurs out 
of business. At the same time the in- 
creasing urbanization of Negroes sup- 
plied a base for business dependent on 
the Negro market. Such businesses in- 
cluded banks (the first two founded in 
1888), cemetery and realty associa- 
tions, insurance enterprises, and num- 
erous small retail and service estab- 
lishments. Of course certain businesses 
—such as newspapers, undertakers and 
some barbers and retail merchants— 
had always depended on the Negro 
market, and this group now increased 
in number. At the same time there ap- 
peared larger numbers of doctor and 
lawyers who, like the ministers and 
the great majority of teachers, served 
a segregated community. This shift in 
the economic base of the Negro bour- 
geoisie proceded at an uneven pace, 
earlier and more rapidly in some cities 
than in others. Moreover the process 


was relatively gradual extending from 


14 (1898), 17-19, 20; Du Bois, “The Negro 
in the Black Belt: Some Social Sketches,” 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 
22 (1899), pp. 403, 407, 408, 412, 413, 415; 
Abram L. Harris, The Negro as Capitalist 
(Philadelphia, 1936), chaps. iti-viii. 
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HISTORY OF NEGRO UPPER CLASS 


the 1890’s through the 1920's, by 
which time the newer enterprises were 


° 2 
dominent. 


We were interested in ascertaining 
the extent to which this shift in the 
economic base of the Negro bourgeoisie 
had affected the class structure of the 
Negro community. To what extent had 
the older upper-class families of around 
1900 survived (a) as an economic elite 
and (b) as a social elite? To what ex- 
tent had individuals of a more obscure 
origin come to occupy a dominant place 
in the economic life of the Negro com- 
they 


upper-class status, and to 


munity, to what extent had 


hieved 
acnieved 


what extent had they replaced the older 


Harris, [bid.; Joseph Pierce, Negro Bust- 
ness and Business Education (N.Y., 1947), 
chap. i; Drake & Cayton, Black Metropolis, 
434-37; Du Bois, ed. Some Efforts of Ne- 
groes for Thetr Own Soctal Betterment 
(Atlanta University Publications No. 3, 
1898), 18-27; Du Bois, Economic Co-Oper- 
ation Among Negro Americans (Atlanta 
University Publications No. 12, 1907), pas- 
sim; Mary White Ovington, Half a Man 
(N. Y., 1911), chap. V; George Edmund 
Haynes, The Negro at Work in New York 
City (N. Y., 1912), Part II; R. R. Wright, 
Ir., “The Negro in Philadelphia,’ A.M.E. 
Church Review, XXIV (July 1907), 137- 
39; R. Wright, The Negro in Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, [1909], 30-33; Booker T. 
Washington, “Durham, North Carolina; A 
City of Negro Enterprise,” 
LXX (1911), 542-50; E. Franklin Frazier, 
“Durham: Capital of the Black Middle 
Class,” in Alain Locke, ed., The New Ne- 
gro (New York, 1925), 333-40; Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, Following the Color Line (New 
York, 1908), 39-44; Warner, New Haven 
Negroes, 233-36; Du Bois, “The Economic 
Revolution in the South,” in Washington 
and Du Bois, The Negro in the South (New 
York, 1907), 95-101; Annual Reports of 
the National Negro Business League (im- 
print varies), 1900 et seq.; Ira De A. 
Reid, The Negro in the American Eco- 
nomic System (memorandum for the Car- 
negie-Myrdal Study of the Negro in Amer- 
ica, 1940), 3 vols.; E. Franklin Frazier, 
Negro Youth at the Crossways (Washing- 
ton, 1940) passin; Du Bois, Philadelphia 
Negro, loc. cit.; John Daniels, Jn Freedom’s 
Birthplace (Boston, 1914), 362-73. 
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upper-class families in status? It is our 
hypothsis that it was for the most part 
that 
the entre- 


a newer rising group of men 


formed the back-bone of 
preneuria! group that depended on the 
Negro market, and that in time they 
and their families came to constitute 
not only the economic elite, but the 


social elite as well. 


been ad- 
the 


Very little research has 


dressed to this problem. About 
only relevant study is that of Drake 
and Cayton, who report that in Chi- 
cago during the 1920’s the pre-World 
War elite, largely economically depend- 
ent on the white community, for the 
most part lost its status to a parvenu 
group, which catering to the needs of 
the Negro community became the dom- 
inant figures in “Black Metropolis.” 
The city of Atlanta was selected for 
this pilot study because of its import- 
ance as an industrial city of the New 
South. In 


data most of our information was per- 


view of the nature of the 


force obtained through interviews with 


residents who because of their social 


status, their length of residence in At- 
lanta, or their professional interests, 
would be expected to possess informa- 
tion relevant to this study. We inter- 
viewed about thirty people—social sci- 


entists on the faculties of the five 


83Drake and Cayton, Black Metropolis, 
543-44. Unfortunately E. Franklin Fraz- 
ier’s provocative Black Bourgeoisie (Glen- 
coe, Ill., 1957), does not deal with how 
the historical development of the class struc- 
ture was related to the economic process 
we have described. John Daniels in his 
study of Boston Negroes just prior to World 
War I, described an upper class economical- 
ly and socially allied with the white com- 
munity, and a rising middle class many of 
whose members were entrepreneurs serving 
the Negro community. (Jn Freedom's Birth- 
place. 174-85). 
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schools comprising the Atlanta Univer- 
sity Center (Atlanta and Clark Uni- 
versities, Morehouse, Morris Brown 
and Spelman Colleges), prominent 
businessmen, professional people, de- 
scendants of old families, and women 
of high status. We asked our infor- 
mants whom they considered upper- 
class at the turn of the century and 
whom they considered upper-class to- 
day; we sought information as to the 
changing criteris for upper-class status ; 
and we attemped to secure as many 
complete family histories as possible 
of Atlanta families prominent in the 
past, the present, or in both periods. 
The important role of the social clubs 
in Atlanta society led us to pay special 
attention to their membership. 


In view of its historical nature this 
study did not lend itself to the use of 
statistical techniques. Under the cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the paucity 
of relevant historical documents, we 
felt that the data obtained by inter- 
viewing a variety of well-informed in- 
dividuals, supplemented by information 
from such documentary sources as were 
available, would supply as close an 
approximation to the actual state of 
affairs as one is likely to get. 

Among the Negro entrepreneurs in 
Atlanta in the 1890’s the druggist, 
most of the several grocers and the 
one or two undertakers appear to have 
had primarily a Negro clientele; but 
the shoemakers (including the city’s 
leading one) and draymen served both 
races; the chief barber shops for 
whites were owned by Negroes; a rock 
contractor and at least one outstanding 
building contractor (both of whom em- 
ployed both white and colored work- 
ers), and at least two realtors did busi- 
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ness almost entirely with whites.‘ Of 
this group several of the grocers, bar- 
bers and draymen, one undertaker, the 
contractor and the realtors enjoyed 
upper-class status. Three doctors, a 
couple of politicians, at least one min- 
ister, probably one lawyer, in some in- 
stances the resident bishop of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, sey- 
eral postal employees and _ college 
teachers rounded out the membership 
of this group.” In contrast to cities like 
Augusta and Savannah, with their 
ante-bellum free aristocracies, the 
early elite in Atlanta came from the 
mostly mulatto house-servant group, 
who were in a few cases sided by 
whites with whom they maintained 
close relationships, but who ordinarily 
seized the advantages (as compared to 
the field hands )enjoyed by this group 
to pull themselves up by their own 
bootstraps. 


Life for the mulatto aristocracy of 
old Atlanta (circa 1890-1910) cen- 
tered primarily around the respectable 
First Congregational Church, select 
Atlanta University, and perhaps half 


‘For partial accounts of Negro business 
in Atlanta in 1890's see Clarence A. Bacote, 
“The Negro in Georgia Politics, 1880-1908.” 
(Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1955) 5-7 (Bacote also 
mentions a Negro dentist who had white 
customers at least as late as 1890); E. R. 
Carter, The Black Side, (Atlanta, 1896) 
passim; Robert J. Alexander, “Negro Busi- 
ness in Atlanta,” Southern Economic Jour- 
nal, XVII (1951), 452-54. For partial ac- 
count of Atlanta business about 1907 see 
R. Baker, Following the Color Line, 38-44. 

"Interestingly enough men of the cloth, 
though important in the affairs of the Ne- 
gro community do not usually appear to 
have attained the highest social status. This 
situation was related to the fact that the 
bulk of the clergy belonged to denomina- 
tions such as the Baptist, A.M.E. and 
A.M.E. Zion, rather than the elite 
churches. 
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a dozen exclusive social clubs, Many of 
the elite had themselves been educated 
at Congregationalist Atlanta Univer- 
sity (or its affiliated grammar and sec- 
ondary school) and ordinarily sent 
their children there to be prepared for 
teaching and other white collar occu- 
pations. However a minority, con- 
nected with the A.M.E. Church, the 
Methodist Church, North, and _ its 
afhliated Clark University, or with At- 
lanta Baptist (later Morehouse) Col- 
lege, were accorded recognition in the 
The 


women’s social club for example was 


highest social circles. leading 
founded by the daughter of an A.M.E. 
bishop. With but few exceptions all of 
these families lived in the then fash- 
ionable Auburn Avenue section of 
Northeast Atlanta. (Many of the fam- 
ilies who now live on the West Side 
still 
homesteads” across town). Here they 


refer nostalgically to “family 
were set apart from the less fortunate 
groups, who were largely concentrated 


in Western Atlanta.° 


The shift from a bourgeosie with its 
economic roots largely in the white 
community, to one with its economic 
roots almost entirely in the Negro 
community, actually began during the 
period we have been describing. Prom- 
inent among these were the so-called 
insurance and 
estate businesses. Negro leaders as 
early as 1890 founded the Georgia 
Real Estate Loan and Trust Company.’ 


“cooperative” real 


Illustrative of the trend were the ac- 


°At that time only three of the schools— 
Atlanta University, Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege, and Spelman Seminary (now Col- 
lege) were located on the West Side. For 
descriptions of slums near these schools 
see Ridgely Torrence, Story of John Hope 
(New York, 1948), 139. 

"Bacote, “Negro in Georgia Politics,” 6. 
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tivities of Alonzo F. Herndon, whose 
career encompasses the transition. Ar- 
riving at Atlanta a poor man, he estab- 
lished himself as the most prominent 
barber in the city, and then ventured 
the 


Negro insurance, founding the Atlanta 


into rapidly expanding field of 
Life Insurance Company in 1905” (to- 
day one of the leading Negro enter- 
prises in the country). To cite another 
instance, at about the same time white 
discrimination against Negro customers 
led a graduate of Atlanta University to 
open a shoe store which race leaders 
urged Negroes to support.” Again, one 
family was wise enough during the 
time of the First World War to turn 
from a declining hack business and in- 
vest its capital in an undertaking es- 


tablishment. 


However, it is generally agreed that 
the chief stimulus to Negro business 
enterprise in Atlanta was the audacious 
vision of Hemon Perry, who arrived in 
the city in 1908. The son of a Texas 
grocer and farmer, Perry had received 
only a sixth-or-seventh grade educa- 
tion, but had been a successful cotton- 
sampler and insurance agent in his 
native state. On the basis of his ex- 
perience with such companies as the 
Equitable and the Manhattan Life, 
Perry in 1911 launched the Standard 
Life Insurance Company, the largest 
Negro enterprise of its time. During 
the dozen there ap- 
peared a series of subsidiary and re- 
lated companies: a bank, the Citizens’ 
Trust Company (1921), and a half 
dozen organizations intended to “serve” 


next years 


the needs of Negro consumers. These 


8} 


For brief discussion of Herndon see 
Baker, Following the Color Line. 43. 
*Thid., 39-40. 
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included the Service Company (a laun- 
dry and dry-cleaning establishment, 
1917), the Service Pharmacies, the 
Service Realty Company, the Service 
Engineering and Construction Com- 
pany, and the National Fuel Corpora- 
tion (which owned coal mines in Ten- 
nessee).” In spite of glowing pros- 
pects the insurance company began 
encountering serious legal and financial 
difficulty by 1925 and failed a few 


11 
years later. 


But Perry’s failure was chiefly a 
personal one. For on the ruins of his 
empire a few energetic and _ better 
trained men who had worked under 
him established many of the most im- 
portant businesses of present-day At- 
lanta. They include the reorganized 
Citizens’ Trust Company (the only 
Negro bank belonging to the Federal 
Reserve System), the Yates and Milton 
Drug Stores, and the Mutual Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. More- 
over, the opening up of the new fash- 
ionable West Side of Atlanta as a well- 
to-do residential area, grew out of the 
Perry Service Companies. Three of the 
most important businessmen in Atlanta 
today first entered Atlanta businesses 
through the Perry enterprises. Other 


businesses that have appeared in the 


“These concerns constituted a small in- 
terlocking empire. Funds of the insurance 
company formed the chief deposits of the 
bank; the bank in turn could finance the 
operations of the service companies; the 
construction company built the houses on 
the lands sold by the realty company, whose 
sales were made possible by mortgage loans 
made by Standard Life, whose chief invest- 
ments were in unimproved lands on the 
West Side of Atlanta. 

*A useful compendium of materials on 
Perry is available in C. L. Henton, ed., 
“Hemon E. Perry: Documentary Materials 
for the Life History of a Business man,” 
(Master’s Thesis, Atlanta University, 1948). 
Perry left the city and died soon after. 
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last 35 to 40 years have included a ra- 
dio station, a cosmetic factory, a daily 
newspaper, another pharmacy, and— 
especially since the Second World War 





a number of realty and contracting 
companies. All of these concerns de- 
pend upon the Negro market.” 


It is noteworthy that the chief enter- 
prises, save for the Atlanta Life Insur- 
ance Company, and the smaller of the 
two drug concerns, were created by 
men who were not members of the 
turn-of-the century Atlanta elite. Even 
the majority of the directors of the 
Atlanta Life, though Congregation- 
alists and graduates of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, are from families who were not 
upper-class in Atlanta fifty years ago. 
The question then arises, to what ex- 
tent has the economic dominance of 
this new elite affected the old social 
structure ? 


Considerable insight into the com- 
position of the contemporary social 
elite is given by an examination of the 
social clubs. For purposes of analysis 
we have selected what Atlantans con- 
sider to be the two leading women's 
clubs and the two most prominent 
men’s clubs. The former are “The 
Twelve,” a social club, and the “Chau- 
tauqua Circle,” a literary society com- 
posed of fifteen members. Both date 
back to about 1900. The two leading 
men’s clubs, both established in the 
1920’s, are the local ‘“Boulé’” of the 
Sigma Pi Phi, a national business and 
professional fraternity, and the some- 


“For some material on the recent eco- 
nomic developments in Atlanta see Emmet 
John Hughes, “The Negro’s New Eco- 
nomic Life,” Fortune, LIV (Sept., 1956), 
248, 250. For material on conditions in the 
late 1940’s see Alexander, “Negro Business 
in Atlanta,” 455-61. 
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more recent ‘T'wenty-Seven 


what 
Club.” 


Approximately half of the original 
thirteen the 
longed to old elite families. Today, 
however, practically all of its nearly 
doubled 
whose families were not upper-class in 
Atlanta before the First World War.” 
The Twenty-Seven Club“ is similarly 
composed for the most part of the 
newer business and professional men. 
The few members of these clubs who 
are descended from old elite Atlanta 
families are themselves prominent in 
the business life of present-day At- 
lanta. On the other hand economic and 
professional status is not the only 
criterion for membership in these clubs, 
for certain prominent and wealthy in- 
dividuals either do not care to join 
or are excluded on the basis of per- 


members of Boulé _ be- 


membership are individuals 


sonality characteristics. 


Judging by the composition of these 
men’s clubs (whose membership over- 
laps considerably), and judging also 
by other data supplied by our inform- 
ants, the men who form the core of the 
upper-class in Atlanta today are the 
presidents of the six institutions of 


higher education, the leading business- 


’For roster of original and 1952 mem- 
bers of Atlanta Boulé see Charles H. Wes- 
ley, History of the Sigma Pi Phi (Wash- 
ington, 1954), 361-62. 

“Tn addition to its social functions, the 
Twenty-Seven Club functions in the po- 
litical power structure of the city. Negroes 
in Atlanta in fact exercise unusual political 
power for a southern city, and their votes 
are generally credited with the recent re- 
elections of Mayor Hartsfield. (See Doug- 
lass Cater, “Atlanta: Smart Politics and 
Good Race Relations,” The Reporter, July 
11, 1957, esp. p. 19.) One informant, how- 
ever, insisted that the belief which Negroes 
hold as to their role in the political power 
structure of the city is mostly myth. 
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men (all of whom are connected with 
businesses based on the Negro mar- 
ket), some of the more distinguished 
physicians, a few professors who play 
strategic in the affairs of the 
Negro community, and a handful of 
other professional men. Of this group 
many are from respectable families, 


roles 


though only a few are from really 
prominent families at the apex of the 
social pyramid in Atlanta or elsewhere. 
On the other hand it would appear that 
only a few of them rose from a lower- 
class background. On the fringes of this 
core group, and associating with its 
members to a considerable extent, are a 
number of college professors and pro- 
fessional and business men who do not 
rank with the highest elite socially, 
though comparable to its members in 
wealth or professional attainment or 
both. (Some parvenus are not really 
socially acceptable at all.) One can al- 
so find an occasional example of an in- 
dividual who is a small businessman, 
but is rather well accepted socially be- 
cause of his family background. Sig- 
nificantly civil servants, who once com- 
prised a considerable part of the elite, 
now tend to occupy a middle-status 
position. It is noteworthy, too, that 
grocers and undertakers no longer play 
the that entrepreneurs in 
those occupations once did, while the 
who 


role some 


group of partisan-entrepreneurs 


served the white community has quite 
disappeared.” It is thus apparent that 


“The pattern of exclusion of ministers 
from elite circles noted above continues. 
Perhaps half a dozen clergymen may be said 
to occupy positions in the core of the up- 
per class; of these four are college presi- 
dents, and it is to be presumed that their 
social positions are attributable to this fact. 
That power and social status may be quite 
distinct is illustrated by the fact that the 
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the increasing economic differentiation 
of the Negro community has been re- 
flected in the criteria for membership 
in the upper-class, though now as 
earlier college education is an import- 
ant criterion of upper-class status, 
many of the most eminent businessmen 
in the city retaining close connections 
with the Atlanta schools either as alum- 
ni or professors in the business school. 
It should also be pointed out that due 
in large part to the fact that Atlanta 
University discontinued its undergrad- 
uate program over twenty-five years 
ago, the correlation between Atlanta 
University training and Congregational 
Church membership on the one hand, 
and social prominence on the other, 
has diminished.” Thus it is clear that 
only a handful of men who belong to 
the old elite families have a significant 
econemic and social role in present-day 
Atlanta. 


On the other hand, in contrast to 
the men’s clubs, about half the mem- 
bers of the two leading ladies’ clubs, 
the Chautauqua Circle and The Twelve, 
are members of the city’s old elite fam- 
ilies. With them must be classed a lady 
who came from a_ neighboring state 
about fifty years ago, but who became 
thoroughly identified with the old aris- 
tocracy and an important social ar- 
biter. The other members of these two 
clubs owe their social prominence to 
the fact that they are married to men 


minister who probably has the most power 
in the Negro community, by virtue of his 
influence with the masses, is not considered 
upper class; the same is true of a lead- 
ing and respected fraternal figure. Nor is 
the N.A.A.C.P. presidency held by a mem- 
ber of the upper class. 

*To some extent Morehouse College has 
taken over Atlanta University’s role as a 
road to economic and social status for young 
men. 
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who have themselves achieved upper- 
class status in Atlanta during the last 
forty years. A few of this latter group 
come from distintinctly elite families 
outside of Atlanta; the others have 
gained acceptance by virtue of the so- 
cial power created by a combination of 
their husbands’ standing and their own 
personalities. (There are cases of 
women whose husbands stand at or 
close to the top of Atlanta’s social 
hierarchy, but are themselves unaccept- 
able to the social arbiters among the 
women), Membership in both of these 
clubs, with their old-family leadership, 
is still a coveted honor; in part this is 
undoubtedly for the very reason that 
the club leaders have astutely admitted 
a judicious selection from the wives of 
Atlanta’s new male elite. Moreover the 
influence of the old aristocratic fam- 
ilies is not limited to these older clubs. 
For example, two other leading clubs, 
the Junior Matrons founded perhaps 
thirty years ago, and the recently es- 
tablished chapter of the new, nation- 
wide Links, exhibit the same pattern 
of membership, with descendants of 
old families forming about half the 
membership.” That family background 
is still a significant criterion in upper- 
class status is indicated by the fact 
that many older members of these 


"This discussion of social clubs is based 
on interview material and lists of club mem- 
bers. In a perceptive study of a sampling 
of voluntary associations in Atlanta, Lois 
E. Johnson, utilizing a modified form of 
Warner’s Index of Status Characteristics, 
places both the Chautauqua Circle and the 
Twenty-Seven Club at the pinnacle of At- 
lanta societv, with a membership upper and 
upper-middle class in terms of its economic 
and educational attainments. (Miss John- 


son did not include The Twelve and the 
Boulé in her study). See Lois E. John- 
son, “Voluntary Associations: A study in 
Status Behavior,” Master’s Thesis, At- 
lanta University, 1952, esp. 24. 
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clubs, who are financially unable to 
move to the now fashionable West 
Side, are still regarded as among the 
social elite. 

What has happened to the older elite 
families that no longer enjoy the 
highest status in Atlanta society? In 
the evidence made available to us, 
cases of marked downward social mo- 
bility are rare. It is, however, not un- 
common to find people whose parents 
were at the top of the social hier- 
archy and who are themselves respect- 
able and respected professional and 
business people, but who, unlike their 
parents, are on the fringe of the upper- 
class, are peripherel socially, rather 
than belonging to the most elite social 
groupings. Even more significant has 
been the large number — especially 
among the men—who have left Atlanta 
for other cities. The descendants of 
one socially very prominent grocer at 
the turn of the century have all left 
Atlanta, and several of them have be- 
come very prominent elsewhere. One 
exceedingly distinguished New York 
surgeon was also from an elite Atlanta 
family; in another case the descendant 
of a leading Atlanta physician is mar- 
ried to the president of a noted medi- 
cal school. These two, of course, have 
enjoyed upper-class status both in the 
cities of their birth and adoption. 


In general then the data indicate 
that there has been a considerable elite 
circulation in Atlanta, though the con- 
tinuing role of the older families, es- 
pecially among the women, should not 
be minimized. There is, moreover, still 
something of a correlation between 


color and upper class status,” though 





_ Though it is widely held that skin color 
is no longer a criterion of social status 


this is not nearly so striking as it was 
half a century ago. On the other hand 
the fact that these appear to be so few 
extreme cases of downward mobility, 
and the fact that the disappearance of 
old families from Atlanta’s upper-class 
is due largely to migration to other 
cities, suggests that to a considerable 
extent the situation might be described 
as a broadening of the base of the 
upper-class, rather than an actual sub- 
stitution of new families for old fam- 
ilies constituting that class. Moreover, 
as the upper-class has increased in size 
and as Atlanta Negroes have moved 
upward economically, greater social 
differentiation has taken place, so that 
many of those who today are what 
might be called “lower upper-class” 
though their parents were at the pin- 
nacle of the social hierarchy, would 
have retained the highest status if the 
economic status of Negroes had re- 
mained unchanged, or if the upper- 
class population had remained smaller. 


To what can one attribute the con- 
tinued importance that Atlantans at- 
tach to the old families as evidenced 
by the continued importance of the 
older social clubs and the leadership 
that certain descendants of the old 
aristocracy exercise in social affairs 
in modern Atlanta? In part this is 
undoubtedly due to a natural lag be- 
tween the shift in economic leadership 
and that in social leadership. How- 
ever it is our belief that the most im- 
portant factor was undoubtedly the 





among Negroes, the statements of those in- 
formants who discussed the matter—with 
one exception—and such observations as we 
ourselves made support the view that there 
still exists some correlation between social 
class and skin color in Atlanta, especially 
among the women. 





fortunate marriages made between cer- 
tain daughters of the old families and 
some of the newer business and profes- 
sional men—marriages that have tend- 
ed, to a remarkable degree, to unite 
the descendants of the older aristoc- 
racy with the newer economic-social 


elite. 


This tendency is revealed by several 
of the following family histories, which 
are illustrative of the developments de- 


scribed above: 


One of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies among Atlanta’s old mulatto aris- 
tocracy was that of a man who came 
from a northwestern Georgia town to 
Atlanta University, and established his 
realty business about 1890. From then 
until his death about twenty years ago, 
his clientele was almost entirely white. 
His wife, whose forbears had been the 
houseslaves of a distinguished Georgia 
planter family, became a member of 
the Chautauqua Circle. All of the chil- 
dren attended Atlanta University. Two 
of them became professional people 
and later left Atlanta; a third married 
a physician of some prominence in the 
new Atlanta, who came originally from 
central Georgia where his father had 
been the town’s only ice-man. This 
couple’s children have entered profes- 
sional work and left town. Meanwhile 
the wife carries on the family tradition 
of Chautauque membership. And al- 
though she now resides on the fashion- 
able West Side, she nostalgically re- 
calls her pleasant childhood days in 
the old section of the city when, as 
she expressed it, “family and charac- 
ter were more important than they are 


today” as criteria of social acceptabil- 


ity. 
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Among the small circle of people 
with whom this lady associated as a 
youngster were the children of one of 
Georgia’s two or three most distin- 
guished Federal officeholders during 
the administrations of Presidents Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt. This man, who 
owned a Decatur Street barber-shop 
frequented by white politicians, and 
who headed up the Georgia Real Es- 
tate Loan and Trust Company men- 
tioned above, married the daughter of 
a Reconstruction congressman, and 
sent all of his children to Atlanta Uni- 
versity. One of his daughters married 
the outstanding colored contractor in 
Atlanta in recent years, a new settler, 
but a man who has been consistently 
influential in the development of the 
West Side. Though preferring the soli- 
tude of their sprawling estate to the 
glitter of Atlanta’s social life, this 
couple must be regarded as belonging 


to the city’s upper crust. 


Of the three leading men formerly 
connected with the Hemon Perry en- 
terprises, none of whom were natives 
of Atlanta, two have married into old 
elite families. One of them was des- 
cended from residents of a mid-western 
Northern city since before the Civil 
War, where one grandfather was in 
the dray business and the other one a 
barber. Coming to Atlanta University 
from a neighboring state where his 
father was a retail businessman with 
both Negro and white customers, he 
became connected with Perry and mar- 
ried a descendant of one of the most 
prominent white families of ante-bel- 
lum Atlanta. Both his wife and her 
parents were also graduates of Atlanta 
University, and her father was a Con- 


gregationalist minister from Savannah. 
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Her mother founded a noted charity 
which the daughter now directs, and 
was a charter member of the Chau- 
tauqua and The Twelve. The daugh- 
ter, active in both groups, is widely 
regarded as the chief social arbiter 
among Atlanta ladies. When she and 
her husband built a West Side home 
in the middle twenties, it heralded the 
exodus of Atlanta’s elite from the Au- 


. 19 
burn Avenue section. 


Another of Atlanta’s leading busi- 
nessmen, son of a_border-city high 
school teacher and graduate of a fa- 
mous Northern university, was cer- 
tainly far from wealthy when he mar- 
ried the Atlanta University-educated 
granddaughter of two of Atlanta’s old 
elite businessmen—one an undertaker, 
and the other a grocer with white 
customers. The undertaker, born a 
slave, like many others of the late 
nineteenth century mulatto elite had 
migrated to Atlanta from a smaller 
Georgia town. With only the most in- 
formal of educational backgrounds he 
worked as a railroad porter, acquired 
some land, and entered the undertak- 
ing business around 1880. Quite un- 
usual for a family that belonged to 


the elite, his family belonged to the 


“Census tract data and Block Statistics 
derived from the 1950 census support the 
information derived from informants as to 
the residential distribution of the upper 
class. For example the homes with the 
highest assessment are located in certain 
blocks of tract 29 in the older Northeast 
area, and in certain West Side tracts, espe- 
cially tracts 24 and 40. See U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Census of Population. 
1950, Vol. III, Census Tract Statistics, chap. 
ii (Washington, 1952); and Jbid., Vol. V. 
Block Statistics, part 9 (Washington, 1952). 
Since 1950 the movement to the West Side 
has continued, and the residential area for 
middle and upper class Negroes has ex- 
panded considerably. 


A.M.E. Church, though the children 
went to Atlanta University. While the 
family as a group must still be counted 
among Atlanta’s upper stratum, the 
granddaughter who married the suc- 
cessful businessman from the border 
states was the one selected by the 
Chautauqua to carry on the family 
membership, and her marriage in time 
certainly enhanced her own and her 
family’s position. Her husband’s 
grandparents were on one side trusted 
house slaves, and on the other side of 
free ancestry. After the Civil War 
one grandparent was a chef at a prom- 
inent hotel, the other a doorman for 
an important government official—both 
coveted jobs at the time. His father’s 
professional training and _ occupation 
as teacher illustrate the rising educa- 
tional attainments of the late nine- 
teenth century Negro bourgeoisie; the 
distinguished Atlanta 
himself illustrates the continuing mo- 


bility of his family. 


businessman 


Not generally regarded as in the 
very highest circles, but still represen- 
tative of the mulatto elite was the 
family of a lady who ran a hack stand 
during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, while her husband 
was a shoemaker and grocer. Both of 
their businesses and their home were 
near Atlanta University on the western 
side of town rather than in the Au- 
burn Avenue Section. After her hus- 
band’s death, and before the hacking 
business had petered out—as it was 
doing by the time of the First World 
War—she and her sons shrewdly es- 
tablished an undertaking business that 
is still run by one of her daughters-in- 
law. Several of her children left the 
city, but one of them married a man 
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who for about ten years around 1900 
ran the only restaurant for whites in 
a noted ante-bellum town. Of the six 
children of this union, all but one 
daughter (who was graduated from 
Clark) finished at Atlanta University. 
The son became an elementary school 
principal. Four daughters left the 
city, two of them, as many Atlantans 
say, “marrying up” into the family 
of a very eminent grocer, all of whose 
descendants, however, have also left 
the city, and are leading distinguished 
lives elsewhere. The fifth daughter 
married a postal employee and_ ob- 
tained a home in Northeast Atlanta 
shortly before the move to the West 
Side began; this lady carries on her 
mother’s club membership in the In- 
quirers, an old and distinguished liter- 
ary club, although somewhat below the 


Chautauqua in the social hierarchy. 


Rather rare are the descendants of 
the old elite who have maintained or 
increased their wealth without marry- 
ing into newer families. Yet even to- 
day few families could rank in status 
with the descendants of a postal em- 
ployee and important official in the 
Congregational Church half a century 
ago, who was an alumnus of Atlanta 
University. His wife belonged to both 
the Chautauqua Circle and The Twelve. 
Their children went to Atlanta Univer- 
sity and entered the professions, the 
youngest becoming a noted race leader 
nationally. Of the two daughters who 
remained in Atlanta, one married the 
Atlanta University trained son of a re- 
spectable postal employee and Congre- 
gationalist, who unlike others did not 
leave the city to seek his fortune, but 


became a leading figure in the business 


community. He was thus one of the few 


sons of old families who acquired a 
prominent place in the business life 
of present-day Atlanta, thus _ per- 
petuating and perhaps improving his 
family’s position among the economic 
and social elite. His wife of course 
carries on her mother’s affiliation with 
the Chautauqua and The Twelve. 


The findings of this study then in- 
dicate that economic leadership in the 
Atlanta Negro community has _ very 
largely passed into the hands of a 
group of professional and businessmen 
who have come to Atlanta or risen to 
prominence there in the past thirty- 
five years, and that connected with 
the shift in economic power there has 
been a related change in the composi- 
tion of the upper class, with the very 
highest social status being accorded to 
certain men prominent in business and 
professional life today, even though 
most of them are not of distinguished 
old Atlanta families. The few male 
descendants of the old social and eco- 
nomic elite who are recognized as im- 
portant social leaders today are those 
who have successfully made their place 
in the new economic world whose chief 
enterprises are the Atlanta Life Insur- 
ance Company, the Citizens’ Trust 
Company and the Mutual Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. Among 
women on the other hand, a high pro- 
portion of descendants of the old fam- 
ilies, still retain the highest social 
status. This is especially true of those 
who have married the founders of the 
newer fortunes, and their social con- 
nections with other old families (es- 
pecially through the women’s clubs) 
have served to bolster the prestige of 
the older aristocracy. Though consid- 
erably diminished, the social role of 
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descendants of the old aristocracy is 
still significant. It is possible that the 
displacement of the older upper class 
has been less complete in southern ci- 
ties than in northern cities, if the find- 
ings of Drake and Cayton in regard 


to Chicago are representative. Future 
studies should be conducted therefore 
to ascertain to what extent this pat- 
tern has been followed in oher cities 


North and South. 





Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Negroes and Medicine* 


This is a monumental work, the best 
study of the medical education and 
medical care of Negroes yet published. 
The Foreword is contributed by Dr. 
Franklin C. McLean, Professor of 
Physiology at the University of Chi- 
eago. Dr. McLean, Dr. Midian O. 
Boustield, and Edwin R. Embree be- 
gan their devoted endeavours to im- 
prove medical education and care for 
Negroes more than thirty years ago. 
Dr. McLean is the sole survivor of 
this self-less trio, now able to see the 
first fruits of a noble consecration. 

The book has two principal sections. 
The first deals with the “Medical Edt- 
cation of Negroes.” The second sec- 
tion describes “Medical Care By and 
The briefer, first sec- 
tion, has greatest significance for pro- 


fessional educators. 


For Negroes.” 


One finding is that Negro candi- 
dates for medical school admission en- 
joy appreciably expanded opportunity 
compared to their pre-World War II 
predecessors. In 1945 Bousfield could 
see no immediate prospect for increas- 
ing the supply of Negroes (then 10) 
graduated annually from medical 
schools other than Meharry and How- 
ard. But by 1955 there were 45 Ne- 
gro graduates of 28 predominantly 
white medical schools, eight of them 
graduating from predominantly white 
Southern medical colleges (Texas, 
four, Oklahoma, two, Arkansas, one, 
and Virginia, one). Other Negroes 
were enrolled in two other medical 
schoo!s in the “Old South’ (North 
Carolina, Medical College of Vir- 





*Dietrich C. Reitzes, Negroes and Medi- 
cine. Published for the Commonwealth 
Fund. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 400. 


” 


ginia), and in four “border state 
medical schools (George Washington, 
Louisville, Maryland, Missouri). In 
1955-1956, Negroes were enrolled in 
50 of the 82 approved medical schools 
in the United States. 


Yet the number of Negro medical 
students is still far below their proper 
proportion in the total population. 
In 1938-1939, there were 350 Negro 
medical students, or 1.64 per cent of 
the U. S. total. In 1947-1948, 588 
Negroes were 2.59 per cent of the 
total; and, in 1955-1956, 761 Negroes 
were 2.66 per cent of the total. To 
match their approximate 10 per cent 
in the general population, there would 
have to be 2,800 Negroes out of 28,- 
000 American medical students. 


Of three barriers to the expansion 
of the Negro medical enrollment 
(preparation, motivation, financial), 
the author considers inadequate prep- 
aration most serious. He says, “... 
it would be possible to place immedi- 
ately 200 more Negroes in white med- 
ical schools, if qualified applicants 
could be found.” 


Here is the rub. What is a “quali- 
fied applicant?’ The one objective 
national criterion is performance in 
the Medical College Admission Test. 
(MCAT). The author supplies elab- 
orate statistical evidence, that Ne- 
gro applicants are significantly be- 
low national! norms in this test. It is a 
defect of this study, that while Negro 
scores are given in utmost detail—by 
institutions, by regions, by under- 
graduate souree—no such data is cited 
for white institutions. Meharry and 
Howard are to be congratulated on 
their objectivity in cooperating fully 
with the researchers in making this 
material available. One can scarcely 
be as grateful to the Association of 
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American Medical Schools, which ap- 
parently cooperated to the hilt in pro- 
viding all possible information about 
Negro scores, but it must have with- 
held information that would enable 
one to determine how white students 
scored by geographic region. This must 
save their Southern clients from em- 
barrassing comparisons, a policy fol- 
lowed by the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation in refusing to pub- 
lish the test scores of their “National” 
scholars by States and geographic re- 
gions. But scientific studies can scarce- 
ly thrive on “face saving” suppres- 
sions of data. 


The Educational Testing Service 
warns interpreters of MCAT that 
“Seores on these tests for candidates 
educated outside the United States 
should be interpreted with consider- 
able caution. While the caution is self- 
evident in the case of foreign-language 
speaking students, it applies also to 
English-speaking students educated 
outside of the United States.” 


In a very real sense, American Ne- 
gro students, and to a lesser degree, 
Southern white candidates for med- 
ical school admission, have been edu- 
cated “outside the United States’”— 
the United States of the “standard” 
American culture, that principally pro- 
vides medical school students. This 
reviewer has followed with interest 
the highly successful medica! careers, 
in school, practice, and research, of 
persons, who scored comparatively 
poorly in the older Medical Aptitude 
Test, but “out-performed” all expecta- 
tions based on their test scores. 


Even if no concession is made to can- 
didates in, but not of, the main stream 
of American “cultural and educational 
preparation,’ high schools and _ col- 
leges can do a great deal about in- 
creasing the number of Negroes who 
can compete, even on a_test-score 
basis. The test purists will decry the 
efficacy of “coaching; this reviewer 
thinks Allison Davis was well advised 


when he counselled Negro college ad- 
ministrators to institute systematic 
test-taking for their students, to pro- 
vide for this population lacking in 
test sophistication, the experience with 
“speed tests” that is routine for chil- 
dren attending upper class public and 
private schools. Reitzes’ extensive 
data indicates that four Negro under- 
graduate colleges (Howard, More- 
house, Lincoln, Pa., and Fisk) pro- 
vided 31.1 per cent of the successful 
Negro candidates for medical school 
admission in 1955-1956. It also shows 
that several state colleges, notably 
Morgan State, are rapidly developing 
into formidable competitors for the 
“old line feeders” that once prepared 
as many as 75 per cent of all Negro 
medical students. At Morgan, and 
elsewhere, this has followed the adop- 
tion, by an extremely alert administra- 
tion and faculty, of a stiffened admis- 
sion policy, a reorganized curriculum, 
a constantly improving faculty, a sub- 
stantial stiffening of academic stand- 
ards, and intelligent counselling and 
guidance. Negroes and Medicine 
should, indeed, become an_ indispen- 
sable tool for guidance in the Negro 
college. Among its treasury of help- 
ful facts, is that the Negro medical 
school candidate, oppressed by tradi- 
tion and inertia, makes only an aver- 
age of 2.1 applications—principally to 
Meharry and Howard—not knowing 
that there are 50 American medical 
schools where he might be accepted; 
and that the average American can- 
didate applies to nearly twice as many 
schools. 


The longest section of the book is 
devoted to “Medical Care by and For 
Negroes,” and is based on case studies 
of fourteen communities throughout the 
Nation. Each community was survey- 
ed with respect to the role of segrega- 
tion in setting the framework in which 
the Negro physician and patient op- 
erate. Hospital facilities for patients, 
physicians’ affiliations with hospitals, 
the status of Negro physicians in re- 
gard to professional societies; factors 





affecting the practice of Negro phy- 
sicians and the integration of physi- 
cians and patients into the total med- 
ical complex, are graphically describ- 
ed. These local surveys make this 
book a minor classic in the litera- 
ture of race relations, as it is a major 
classic in its field. 


The lack of a bibliography is de- 
plored. We hope subsequent reprint- 
ings will repair this defect. 


Horace Mann Bonn 
School of Education 


Atlanta University 
Home, Sweet Segregated Home* 


A majority of Negro children will 
continue to attend all-Negro schools, 
presided over by Negro administra- 
tors, staffed by Negro teachers—many 
of them named after famous Negroes 
—long after southern resistance to the 
desegregation decisions collapses. 
These all-Negro schools will be locat- 
ed in urban centers, North, East, South 
and West because their pupils are, 
and will continue to be, prisoners of 
our semi-official system of residential 
segregation. 


The strength of residential segre- 
gation lies in the support, direct and 
indirect, that it has received and still 
receives from local, state and Fed- 
eral government. Negroes began their 
trek to the cities hard on the heels 
of Supreme Court endorsement of the 
Separate But Equal doctrine. The 
migrants piled in on the little knots 
of Negroes they found huddled to- 
gether in urban neighborhoods and 
border and southern city councils 
promptly passed ordinances designed 
to keep them there. The courts got 
the message and asserted their power 
to enforce private racial covenants by 


*Report of the Commission on Race and 
Housing, Where Shall We Live? Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959. Pp. 
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judicial decree. The logic behind the 
racial zoning ordinances was flawless: 
if the Constitution tolerated state im- 
posed segregation in places of pub- 
lic accommodation that same cloak of 
constitutionality protected the  ordi- 
nances. The Supreme Court gagged 
on this logical extension of its own 
rule and invalidated segregation or- 
dinances in 1917. 


The Louisiana Supreme Court ap- 
proved judicial enforcement of racial 
covenants in 1915. California and 
Michigan followed suit in 1917 and 
before the Supreme Court corrected 
the error in 1948, the District of Co- 
lumbia and nineteen state high courts 
had solemnly declared that decrees or- 
dering Negroes out of homes they had 
bought or rented or preventing their 
occupancy of such homes squared with 
the Constitutional command for equal 
protection of the law. Even when the 
Supreme Court forbade further judi- 
cial enforcement of racial covenants 
it was careful to say that voluntary 
adherence to such agreements was not 
offensive to the law or the constitution. 


The Federal government struck a 
mighty blow for residential segrega- 
tion in its administration of the Na- 
tional Housing Act as passed in 1934. 
Public housing was built on a segre- 
gated basis. Federal Housing Admin- 
istration became a_ bureaucratic Ty- 
phoid Mary for racial covenants with 
its initial requirement that such cov- 
enants be imposed on all homes on 
which it insured construction loans. 
It abandoned that policy in 1947 but 
it has continued to insure loans for 
segregated housing and now contents 
itself with a requirement that no for- 
mal covenant shall be recorded dur- 
ing the life of the loans it insures. 
The fine flower of FHA policy can 
be seen in the all-white housing de- 
velopments that ring all of our cities 
and in the lily white Levitowns of 
the East and Lakewood that lie on 
the border of Los Angeles. Barred 
from suburban developments, Negroes 
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are increasingly taking over the cen- 
ters of the cities. 


Americans tend to regard as morally 
justifiable that which is said to be 
constitutional. A half century of gov- 
ernment support of residential segre- 
gation has dulled moral indignation 
over the growth of the ghetto. City 
planners, with their shrill insistence 
on the desirability of homogenous 
neighborhoods, have helped rationlize 
residential segregation. Folk beliefs 
that Negro occupancy lowered prop- 
erty values and ruined neighborhoods, 
which gave original impetus to gov- 
ernmental support of residential seg- 
regation, have been heightened by real 
estate brokers, lending institutions and 
mortgage bankers who have catered to 
these myths with the full consent and 
connivance of every possible govern- 
mental agency, from municipal plan- 
4 


ning commissions to Federal housing 


agencies. 


The dismay at this state of affairs 
is implicit in the report of the Com- 
mission on Race and Housing, financ- 
ed by grants from The Fund for the 
Republic. The Commission that 
it “functioned with inde- 
pendence” and was chaired by Earl 
B. Sehwulst, chairman of the board 
of the Bowery Bank. Its 
roster includes such people as Henry 
R. Luce, Stanley Marcus, president of 
Nieman-Marcus. stores in Dallas; 
Henry Dreyfuss, industrial designer; 
Charles Keller, head of a New Or- 
leans construction company and other 
prominent bankers and _ industrialists, 
together with a sprinkling of educa- 
tors. The research, which is thor- 
ough-going and valuable, was directed 
by Davis McEntire, professor of so- 
cial welfare at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Says 


complete 


Savings 


The Commission’s recommendations 
are forthright but not novel; they have 
been urged over and over again by 
the NAACP, the Urban League, the 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
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Housing, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and almost every other group 


that has taken a look at residential 
segregation. It urges state legisla- 


tion barring segregation or discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of publicly 
aided housing; amendment of FHA 
rules to require a covenant from the 
builder that he will not discriminate 
in the sale or rental of FHA assisted 
housing; admission of Negroes to the 
free market by the housing industry 
and concerted efforts by voluntary 
agencies and individuals to encourage 
integration and change the climate of 
public opinion. These are valid and 
valuable, recommendations. The trag- 
edy, and the shame, of it is that they 
and implemented a 
Residential 


were not made 


quarter of a century ago. 


segregation has been woven into the 
fabric of American urban culture to 
such an extent since the passage of 


the first National Housing Act in 1934 
that the racial pattern of our cities 
has been shaped for a long time to 
come. If the Commission’s recommen- 
dations could be implemented tomor- 
row the best that we could hope for 
would be to halt the 
concentrations of 


immediately 
growth of present 
population and begin the orderly dis- 
persal of Negroes in cities and metro- 
politan areas. The keystone recom- 
mendation is the one urging a reversal 
of policy by the Federal housing agen- 
cies. That reversal must be complete 
and government must exert the full 
panoply of state power against resi- 
dential segregation in order to undo 
the mischief of the past quarter of a 
century of its own encouragement and 
subsidization of segregation, 


Implementation of the recommenda- 
tions will require Herculean efforts 
and this report should hearten those 
who understand the necessity of tackl- 
ing the combination of governmental 


perfidy, the finagling of builders and 
lenders and the public apathy and 
hostility that has landed us in our 


present housing mess. With the im- 
pressive list of industrialists, bankers, 
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educators and public figures ranged 
on the side of the NAACP and the 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing the question has been opened 
up for public debate. Public debate 
foreshadows the ultimate resolution of 
social issues in a democracy, even if the 
process takes a long time. This one 
will, 


Loren MILLER 
Attorney-at-Law 


Los Angeles, California 


A Touch of Midas* 


A Touch of Midas is a fascinating 
story of the South American jungle 
and the men who seek riches in its 
depths. Jan Carew brings to life in 
this work a world which will be ut- 
terly new and strange to most of his 
With the powerful strokes 
of a sure artist he creates vivid word 
pictures of life in a British Guiana 
village, draws the contrast between vil- 


readers. 


lage and city, civilization and jungle, 
skillfully and boldly. 


The plot of the novel is an uncom- 
plicated one, the “rags to riches” 
theme, except that the outcome is true, 
natural, human. This is the story of 
Aron Smart, better known as Shark, 
an orphan whose father’s renown as a 
diamond prospector is the focal point 
of his vague yearning to leave his vil- 
lage. His chance comes through the 
unexplained intervention of a_ white 
road supervisor who sees the boy in- 
jured by his road-gang chief. Shark 
is educated by the village pharmacist, 
passes his examinations, and is ap- 
prenticed to a doctor in the nearby 
city. 

From the moment he leaves the nar- 
row village world, Shark moves 
through a kaleidoscope of experiences. 
Every exciting incident plays its part 


*Jan Carew, A Touch of Midas. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1958. Pp. 288. 
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in shaping Shark’s character and ca- 
reer, from a violent love affair with 
the doctor’s daughter to his second 
meeting with his white benefactor, and 
finally to his entrance into the world 
of the ‘‘pork-knockers,” the diamond 
mine workers. Here it is that Shark’s 
Midas touch becomes evident to him 
and to the people around him, here he 
learns to distinguish true friendship 
from false, and from here he makes his 
triumphant return to the city of 
Georgetown and the fate which over- 
takes him there. 


Jan Carew in his first novel reveals 
himself as a young man of unusual 
ability. His book is exceptionally well 
written. The dialect, which for a brief 
moment: appears to be a_ stumbling 
block, quickly becomes a vital part of 
the werk. It is rich in imagery, poetic 
and yet virile, and many phrases linger 
long in the reader’s memory. The plot 
is completely logical, completely na- 
tural. Incident follows incident as in 
the normal course of human life, and 
never does the reader feel the action 
is forced or in any way impossible. 


The characters are living, breathing 
individuals with human strengths and 
weaknesses, faults and virtues. Carew 
has made them entirely sympathetic 
to his readers because of their uncom- 
plex natures, their simple and child- 
like emotions. Even the villains of the 
piece, Shark’s uncle and the others, 
arouse less antagonism than usual be- 
cause what they do is all so natural 
and expected. It requires exceptional 
talent to transport a reader to a world 
he has never known, and yet to allow 
him to feel that he is surrounded by 
daily acquaintances. For the people 
in this jungle world have the same 
emotions, the same longings, the same 
successes and failures and for the same 
reasons, as the people of New York, 
London, or Paris. 


The descriptive passages are excel- 
lent, creating images of wild and sav- 
age beauty, of darkness and fear, of 
drudgery and high celebration, through 
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the lilting power of Carew’s words. 
A Touch of Midas is a fresh book, an 
exciting book, an intensely readable 
book, and creates great anticipation 
of other works from its author. 


Annette H. Eaton 
Department of Classics 


Howard University 


As Unions Mature* 


Professor Richard Lester, a recog- 
nized authority in the field of indus- 
trial relations, has incorporated, in a 
short tome, his experiences and reflec- 
tions on the evolution of unionism in 
the United States. One chapter is de- 
voted to a comparison of union de- 
velopment in the United States with 
that of Britain and Sweden. The book 
is rather compact and is meant for the 
specialist rather than the knowledge- 
able layman. The student of industrial 
relations will find this tome valuable in 
comparing his own reflections with that 
of Dr. Lester’s. A contribution to the 
literature is made in the last chapter 
dealing with the implications for pub- 
lic policy, especially so in a_ period 
where more and more emphasis is be- 
ing placed on governmental interven- 
tion, 


The basis for Mr. Lester’s tome is 
built on certain assumptions which 
he spells out rather succinctly and pro- 
ceeds to build in a logical fashion on 
these assumptions his theory of union- 
ism. (The author is aware of differ- 
ences of opinion with respect to his 
assumptions and does make the reader 
cognizant of this fact.) He commences 
with the essence of unionism—conflict 
between management and managed. It 
is this conflict that brings into focus 
the union as an intermediary through 
which the worker can voice his pro- 
tests. 


*Richard A. Lester, As Unions Mature. 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 


1958. Pp., 155. 


The essence of unionism is followed 
by an analysis of the internal and ex- 
ternal forces influencing union growth 
as an institution and Mr. Lester seeks 
to explain why the change has taken 
place from militancy to that of greater 
accommodation. To substantiate his 
thesis, the author has chosen five unions 
and sums up his conclusions as follows: 


The newest union—the United Auto- 
mobile Workers—seems more vigorous 
than the other four but it too shows 
evidence of influence towards concen- 
tration in national headquarters. The 
other four unions, Mine Workers, 
Amalgamated, Teamsters and Carpen- 
ters’ unions show pronounced trend to- 
ward maturity or increased centrali- 
zation and machine control, a decline 
in control cver the union by the grass 
roots segments, a decline in the rate 
of membership growth and a decrease 
of the use of the strike weapon. This 
attitude is the basis for Mr. Lester’s 
theory of union development. Time 
makes for less militancy, greater cen- 
tralized control and greater accommo- 
dation toward management, especially 
so after the union has been successful 
in organizing the bulk of the workers 
under its jurisdiction. 


His last chapter deals with the im- 
plications of his theory as they relate 
to public policy and here he stresses 
the role of the State, winding up with 
almost absolute faith in the bargaining 
process. 

On the whole, Mr. Lester has given 
us something to cogitate about in his 
ultimate chapter on public policy, but 
only time will tell whether his thesis 
built on assumptions, questioned by 
other authorities in the field, will prove 
correct, 

Herman D. Bloch 


Department of Economics 


Howard University 
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An Indispensable Book* 


This scholarly and comprehensive 
study richly deserves a place, along 
with Raymond Leslie Buell’s The Na- 
tive Problem in Africa and Lord Hail- 
ey’s An African Survey, among the in- 
dispensable books about modern 
Africa. During the authors’ extensive 
travel in the autumn of 1953 they 
talked with French and African off- 
cials, with men in the streets and on 
the roads. They searched the most 
important official publications such as 
the debates in the French Constituent 
Assemblies of 1945-1946, the National 
Assembly, the Council of the Republic, 
the Assembly of the French Union, the 
Grand Council of French West Africa, 
and the unpublished debates of the 
Territorial Assemblies. Among the 
best known Africanists cited, in addi- 
tion to Buell and Lord Hailey, are 
Kenneth Robinson, Miss Ruth Schach- 
ter, Melville J. Herskovits, Thomas 
Hodgkin, Theddore Monod, Robert 
Delavignette, Hubert Deschamps, Al- 
phonse Gouilly, Ralph Bunche, Jean 
Comhaire and L. Gray Cowan. The 
authors paid adequate attention to the 
writings of the two most prominent 
Senegalese leaders, Leépold-Sédar 
Senghor and Lamine-Gueye, as well as 
to the writings of Cheikh Anta Diop, 
Maghemout Diop, and of the Souda- 
nese Chief, Ibrahim Mamadou Ouane. 
One finds also references to issues of 
Présence Africaine —notably L’Art ne- 
gre and Les Etudiants noirs parlent 
—and to the French independent news- 
paper, Le Monde. Although the au- 
thors modestly disclaim that their work 
is exhaustive, it is so nearly so that I 
should have liked to see represented 
Climats, the organ of French settlers. 


This is a well balanced book. The 
authors allotted some 220 pages to 
The Political Scene; 266 pages to The 
‘he Social and 


Economy; 81 pages to ' 


*Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, 
French West Africa.. Stanford: Stanford 
, 1958. Pp. 626. 


University Pre 
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Cultural Fields. In a lucid, sharply 
focused survey of the relationship be- 
tween France and French Africa south 
of the Sahara from the Brazzaville 
Conference of January, 1944 to the 
loi-cadre (enabling act) of June 23, 
1956 the authors analyze the role of 
the Grand Council, the governors-gen- 
eral, the governors and the secretaries- 
general; the struggle for a single elec- 
toral college, universal suffrage, in- 
creased powers for the Territorial As- 
semblies and the municipal councils. 
They reveal also the vital importance 
of a trained civil service. 


One of the most valuable parts of 
this objective study traces the evolu- 
tion of political parties in Africa and 
their relationship to the parties in 
Metropolitan France. In only a few 
instances have the Deputies from Afri- 
ca played an effective role in over- 
throwing the numerous governments of 
the Fourth Republic. One reason for 
their ineffectiveness was the struggle 
for power in which Senghor, Lamine- 
Gueye, Houphouet-Boigny, d’Arbous- 
sier, Sekou Touré, S. M. Apithy, Fily 
Diabo Sissoko and other African lead- 
ers emerge as real personalities, In 
my judgment, this struggle for power 
within French West Africa and in 
other parts of Africa makes a United 
States of Africa a figment of the 
imagination even if Verwoerd and Sir 
Roy Welensky did nothing to prevent 
it. 


Most Metropolitan Frenchmen con- 
sidered the Plan for Modernization 
and Equipment which amounted to 
over 300 billion Metropolitan francs 
from 1947 to 1957 as a donation. A 
West African Parliamentarian, on the 
other hand, stated in 1953 that during 
four years Metropolitan France had 
exported 150 billion Metropolitan 
francs worth of merchandise from 
French West Africa. Another African 
pointed out that France bought this 
merchandise at prices from ten per 
cent to fifteen per cent higher than 
those prevailing in the world market 
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and sold French goods at an average 
of forty per cent above world prices. 
Inasmuch as French public funds 
seemed to be the only large source of 
capital available, most French West 
African leaders were willing to remain 
within the French Union or Common- 
wealth. Although French and other 
private capital was becoming increas- 
ingly interested in mining industries, 
especially the fabrication of aluminum, 
it was not sufficient to meet the needs 
of the rapidly expanding economy of 
French West Africa. I view with par- 
ticular concern the participation of 
West German capital in French West 
African development as well as in oth- 
er parts of Africa. Unfortunately, 
trade unions which might constitute 
a principal source of strength for the 
protection of French West African 
workers revealed much of the disunity 
which characterized the political par- 
ties. 


As in most parts of Africa, only a 
small number of children of school 
age attended primary schools: in 1955 
the number ranged from 2.6 per cent 
in Niger to 24.3 per cent in Da- 
homey. Despite a considerable in- 
crease in the number of girls, they 
numbered in 1953-1954 some 35,000 
out of a total of 170,000 pupils in 
primary schools and 19,000 out of 
65,000 in mission schools. The com- 
mendable increase since World War II] 
benefited girls especially in urban 
areas. In the rural areas, nomadic 
Muslims resisted attendance at schools 
staffed by Negro teachers from tribes 
which were once slaves to the Muslims. 
The growing cult of négritude is placed 
in sharp focus (pp. 593-594): “In 
the cultural sphere, the first Congress 
of Negro writers and artists (held at 
the Sorbonne in September 1956) 
made it clear that Africans want their 
‘authentic and unique African culture’ 
to become independent of the Western 
civilization that has tried either to 
smother or ignore it.” In my judgment 
this cult of mnégritude in a rapidly 
shrinking world is nonsense. 


Like most recent books on Africa, 
this volume was out of date in some 
respects before it was published. This 
is especially true with regard to the 
relationship between France and 
French West Africa. The authors rec- 
ognized the rapidity of change when 
they wrote (p. 82): “Although the 
tempo of change has become so rapid 
in Black Africa today that the loi- 
cadre appears no longer to be the ‘rev- 
olutionary charter’ that it was called 
in June, 1956, nevertheless, the Over- 
seas Territories are well launched on 
their way to self-government. No one 
intimately concerned with Black Afri- 
ca now believes that its present status 
will be crystallized for long, and the 
obvious next step will be the transfor- 
mation of the French Union into a 
federal republic. That such funda- 
mental changes as have occurred (or 
are likely to occur in the future) were 
achieved through legal procedures rath- 
er than armed revolt is legitimate 
cause for rejoicing.” 

French West Africa is all the more 
valuable because it was published prior 
to the referendum of September 28, 
1958 by which Guinea opted for inde- 
pendence and the other territories for 
autonomous republics within a French 
commonwealth of nations. Contempo- 
rary observers and historians of a later 
generation will have in this volume an 
indispensable point of departure for 
the future development of the former 
colonial empire in West Africa. I hope 
that the authors will do a companion 
volume on what was once French 
Equatorial Africa. 


Rayford W. Logan 
Department of History 
Howard University 


Ethiopia Today* 


It is refreshing when a trained econ- 
*Ernest W. Luther, Ethiopta Today. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958, 


Pp. 158. 





omist writes on Ethiopia for the result 
is likely to be more factual than fic- 
tional. All too often the foreigners, 
and especially the Americans, who 
work and travel in underdeveloped 
countries, are given to writing about 
the sensational. E. W. Luther, who 
was for six years (1950-56) an econ- 
omist for the State Bank of Ethiopia, 
has written favorably about the slow, 
but sure, progress being made in 
Ethiopia. 

The author undertakes, in the 11 


to correct the 


chapters of this book, 
misleading impressions about Ethiopia 
“by bringing the relevant facts con- 
cerning the country into their proper 
perspective.” He also proposes to re- 
port on the economic, political, and so- 
cial conditions. The chapters on gov- 
ernment structure and administration, 
public finance, agriculture, trade and 
commerce, banking and currency, and 
industry and development are particu- 
larly informative. 


In his analysis of government struc- 
ture and administration, Luther con- 
cludes that “the Ethiopians are weak 
on planning and weaker still on execu- 
tion.” He fails to point out, however, 
that this is a characteristic of most 
underdeveloped countries whether in 
Africa or Europe. 


There is a brief treatment of the 
work in Ethiopia of such specialized 
agencies of the United Nations as the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
and the World Health Organization, 
as well as a report on the activities 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the 
American Point Four Mission. 


The author points out the strong 
financial position of the State Bank 
of Ethiopia and the excellent credit 
record of the Ethiopian Government. 
He notes that Ethiopia has a good 
record in meeting interest and princi- 
pal repayments on all of the foreign 
obligations it has contracted during 
the postwar period, and that the State 
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Bank of Ethiopia, at the end of 1955, 
had free foreign reserves amounting 
to almost twice the country’s external 
debt. As proof of this financial stand- 
ing, we need look no further than the 
loan of $24 million from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington in 1957 
for the purpose of constructing, im- 
proving, and enlarging the aviation fa- 
cilities of Ethiopia. Ethiopian Air 
Lines, which is operated under con- 
tract by TWA (Trans-World Airlines), 
has an exceptional safety record: no 
fatality during 10 years of operation 
and 140 million passenger miles flown. 
The fact that the air line is well- 
managed by Americans played no small 
part in the decision to approve the 
loan. 


The chapter on Eritrea provides for 
the first time basic information on the 
economic aspects of the Federation 
with Ethiopia. Three vears after Fed- 
eration the Eritrean budget remained 
approximately in balance. This does 
not seem to bear out the predictions 
of Europeans and Americans alike that 
Eritrea would be bankrupt one year 
after Federation. Luther has given us 
a timely and worth-while appraisal 
of the Ethiopian-Eritrean Federation. 


When the author gets into the social, 
religious, and cultural aspects of Ethi- 
opia, he is indeed lost. The book pro- 
claims itself as a “clear and _ incisive 
bird’s-eye view of present-day Ethio- 
pia.” Traditionally a bird’s-eye view 
means “‘seen at a glance.’ Thus it is 
possible to mistake what one thinks 
one sees. How easy it is for American 
whites to lcok at dark people outside 
the United States, and especially in 
Ethiopia, and declare, as Luther does, 
“they are caucasians, altho some have 
Negroid features.” These same Ameri- 
cans do not find this so easy to do in 
the United States. On page 24 the 
author uses without explanation such 
terms as Amhara race, Negro race, 
Hamitic race, Gurage people, and Ha- 
mitic and Negro tribes. In Ethiopia, 
he says, the “dominant race are the 
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Amharas.” Since he is an economist, 
I am sure he can be forgiven for not 
knowing the difference between a race 
and a tribe. 


Unfortunately the author’s six years 
in Ethiopia gave him no personal in- 
sight into the character of the Ethio- 
pians for when he treats this subject 
on page 37, he uses sources from the 
years 1710 and 1868. Certainly there 
must be some difference between the 
Ethiopian of 1710 and the one of 1956, 
if we are to believe all the author says 
about the progress being made in the 
country! 


In conclusion, the defects are really 
minor and Lthiopia Today is well 
worth reading. Its descriptions are 
clear, its insights are penetrating, and 
its spirit is appreciative of the best 
efforts of Ethiopia to pull itself up by 
its own bootstraps. 


William M. Stee1 
Research Specialist on Africa 


Washington, D.C. 


Stride Toward Freedom* 


This is the dramatic story of the 
people of the Montgomery, Alabama 
Negro community, who under the 
leadership of a young minister of their 
race, achieved a victory in their 
struggle for emancipation from the 
shackles of one of the intrenched evils 
of the deep South. 


This fact by itself would give the 
Montgomery bus Jim-crow story a 
claim to the thoughtful attention of 
readers in this nation, and a relevance 
to the ferment in the world of our 
time. The book does this and more. 
It is a narrative with interpretations 
told by a leader of his people, nour- 
ished in the church and one who bears 


*Martin Luther King, Jr.. Stride Toward 
Freedom. New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. 
Pp. 230 


upon himself the marks of those 
wounds which the degradations of race 
prejudice inflict on its victims. 


Strangely enough, the author did 
not set out to undertake the role of a 
deliverer of his people. He found him- 
self involved in a situation from which 
a man of moral integrity and sensitive 
social conscience could not honorably 
extricate himself without becoming 
blind and deaf to the logic of the 
situation and the compassionate de- 
mands of the agonies of a people. He 
was himself one of them. He accepted 
the role and not only played it well, 
but ennobled it in the eyes of friends 
and enemies alike. 


Gandhi in India had given proof 
of the validity of the Christian ethic 
of non-violent resistance. Martin Lu- 
ther King through years of study and 
passionate questing was led to commit 
himself to make trial of this strategy 
and to convince his people that the 
way of non-violent resistance could be 
applied to their situation, and further, 
that if they persevered in it, victory 
over their opponents would not be the 
only reward, but they could become 
agents of transformation in the lives 
of those who now opposed them. This 
makes the message of STRIDE TO- 
WARD FREEDOM tremendous and 


convincing. 


To read the Montgomery story is 
to experience the thrust of a power 
stronger than any form of violence, 
stronger than reason itself. You are a 
vicarious participant in one of the 
most significant human dramas of any 
age. You are beholding an act of spir- 
itual transformation among a humble 
people as they bear up under the cross 
they have accepted, and threugh sacri- 
ficial commitment bring a sense of 
shame to stubborn opporents who for 
generations have known no other way 
of regarding their fellowmen but with 
arrogance and contempt. 


“My feets is tired, but my soul is 
at rest!’ Put those words from that 
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elderly woman, spoken after weeks of 
walking in the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott, on the lips of so many more of 
her people, ponder the spirit behind 
them, comprehend the challenging in- 
gredient for which they provide a 
simple if inelegant vehicle. Wherever 
there are peoples on adventure for 
their full chance to live on this or any 
other continent, let them know that 
non-violent resistance is one side of 
the same shield, the other being, love 
in redemptive action. 


So to our time again, but this time 
to the pride of the Western hemis- 
phere, the wisdom of the teachings of 
two humble men from the East—Jesus 
of Galilee and Gandhi of India—has 
been validated. The morale of fear- 
ridden, helpless men and women under 
the genius of a young preacher of 
their own flesh and tradition, has been 
galvanized to crusade, to strike a blow 
for freedom for themselves and for 
their children. 


In STRIDE TOWARD FREE- 
DOM this author has done something 
for which the citizens of his country 
and the peoples of the world will ever 
be grateful. 


Arthur F. Elmes, Pastor 
People’s Congregational Church 


Washington, D.C. 


The Negro Personality* 


Probably the most studied group of 
people in the world is the American 
Negro. One therefore approaches 
each new book which purports to give 
the definitive answer to the “Negro 
problem” in the United States with a 
mixture of boredom and _ challenge. 
The burden of proof is on those stu- 
dents who enter this arena of research 


*Bertram P. Karon, The Negro Person- 
ality. New York: The Springer Publishing 
jo; 1958. 
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for the first time to demonstrate that 
they have indeed contributed either 
some new theoretical insights or some 
new aspect of knowledge to this prob- 
lem. Bertram P. Karon has done 
neither in his book The Negro Person- 
ality. 


This book is appalling in the arro- 
gance of its claims. The discrepancy 
between its promises and its contribu- 
tion violates minimum academic stan- 
dards. For example, the jacket blurbs 
maintain that the book “‘is the first to 
give a precise and vivid answer to the 
crucial question of the Negro problem 
in the United States” and that the 
author by the use of projective meth- 
ods “illuminates the world which the 
white American has created for the 
colored American.” What is even more 
inexcusable are the many glittering 
generalizations sprinkled throughout 
the book but particularly in the first 
three chapters. Examples of such gen- 
eralizations are: “One of the factors 
which make Negro-white relations less 
of a problem in the North is a simple 
fact that there are less Negroes in the 
North.” ‘Somewhere between 1/3 to 
1/4 Negro families have no man at the 
head of the family.” Which is it 1/8, 
1/4 or 1/5? “Whatever improvement 
may be occurring in the ‘equality’ as- 
pect of segregation, the ‘separateness’ 
is becoming more severe. This is not 
true of the actual physical segregation 
(which, indeed, is slowly diminishing) 
but the mental isolation between the 
two castes.” What is the evidence for 
any of this? Karon cites none. These 
are not isolated examples but seem 
characteristic of the writer’s approach 
to this complex problem. 


Dr. Karon’s reliance on Kardiner 
and Ovesey in his discussion of the 
psychology of the Negro reflects the 
surface quality of his understanding 
of this field and his amazing lack of 
familiarity with the literature. Cer- 
tainly the methodology and conclusions 
of Kardiner and Ovesey are only 
slightly more acceptable than Karon’s 
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and is not representative of the more 
precise studies which have been con- 
ducted on this problem. 


Probably the most disturbing aspect 
of this book is the fact that it is based 
upon the assumption that the complex 
problem of the psychological concom- 
itance of minority status can be dealt 
with and illuminated by the oversim- 
plified method of a given projective 
personality test. The insights so far 
gained on this problem came from re- 
sults of many studies and the use of 
many methods to deal with limited 
facets of the over-all problem. It is 
that social scientist 


incredible any 


could write the following in a book 
published in 1958: 
“What does it mean to be a Ne- 


gro?’ no longer an unsolvable 
problem. The data were available. To 
discover the differences in personality 
which result from the caste 
sanctions enforced against Negroes, 
apparently all one would need to do 
would be to compare the responses to 
the Pficture] A[rrangement] T [est] 


of two groups of people, one living 


was 


structure 


under severe caste sanctions, and one 
living under milder sanctions, as, for 
example, Negroes and whites, or south- 
ern Negroes and northern Negroes, 
and see if there were any differences.” 


Although Dr. Karon recognizes that 
“Unfortunately, it is not that simple 
to arrive at conclusions with any de- 
gree of assuredness,” he 
believes that “precision” in the answer- 
ing of this complex question can be 
obtained through statistics which will 
“maximize the certainty of one’s find- 
This seems to be social science 


nonetheless 


ings. 


at its least sophisticated level. 


Dr. Karon’s attempt to deal with 
this problem with other than specula- 
tive methods is praiseworthy but by 
no means as novel as he_ believes. 
There is also nothing new in his find- 
ings that the personality characteris- 
tics which reflect the 
Negro are related to problems of ag- 


oppression in 


co 
— 


gression—its expression and _ repres- 
sion—, the flattening of emotions— 
the weakening of affect, and general 
problems of motivation. The elaborate 
methodological and __ statistical ap- 
proach did not contribute to an in- 
creased understanding of the depth 
and dynamics of this problem. 


At best, one must consider this book 
a preliminary which might 
prepare its author for more insightful 
research on this problem in the fu- 
ture. At present, it is difficult to under- 
stand how his advisors at Princeton 
University would have encouraged him 
to have published a book of this type 
on a problem as complex as this with- 
with more 


exercise 


out having provided him 
guidance and direction. 


Kenneth B. Clark 
College of the City of New York 


Department of Psychology 


Southern Heritage* 


Southern Heritage gives the world 
the voice of the liberal South that says 
one day the Negro there will be ac- 
corded his rights as a citizen and hu- 
man being. This voice obviously op- 
poses — diametrically — that other 


voice, which says, “Never.” 


Dabbs’ 


persuasive. He _ be- 


James McBride voice is ar- 
gumentative but 
lieves the beginning of the end of en- 
forced racial segregation is in sight. 
His reasons, in no particular order, 
are the following. First, in this world, 
which includes the South, “justice and 
law must receive greater emphasis.” 
Since his book was published the Su- 
preme Court has reaffirmed its 1954 
decision; in fact, the Virginia Attor- 
ney General has urged his fellow Vir- 
ginians to “stop indulging in wishful 


*James McBride Dabbs, Southern Heri- 
tage. New York: Alfred A. Knopt, 1958. 
Pp, 273. 





thinking . . . hoping that the Supreme 
Court would change its mind.” But 
probably more important in under- 
lining Dabbs’ strong argument for the 
end of racial segregation is the action 
of the Old Dominion’s own State Su- 
preme Court which has declared the 
“massive resistance laws’ contrary to 
the Constitution of the State. 


The second argument that the south- 
erner advances for his belief that seg- 
regation and other forms of racial dis- 
crimination are on the way out is 
based on his analysis of religion in 
the South. Enforced racial segregation 
simply “is difficult to justify in the 
light of the Judeo-Christian tradition” 
and the humanitarian spirit.” This is 
the spirit of our time. Dabbs declares, 
- the essential spirit of Protestan- 
tism, the dominant form of Christian- 
ity in the South, opposes segregation 
as it opposed slavery.” 


His third point is that the Negro 
himself is beginning to “demand jus- 
tice, plain justice, the justice accorded 
equals to equals.’ In another context 
he cites Martin Luther King, whom he 
has used to exemplify this Negro who 
will demand justice. Fourth, the prac- 
tice today and the spirit of the times 
is “in critical moments to examine the 
bases of our life,’ to listen to our 
conscience. Neither the examination 
nor the conscience will permit con- 
tinued racial] discrimination. 


Writer, professor, philosopher— 
Dabbs of course says many other 
things. Sometimes I think he says 
these things so contrary to other 
voices of the South to give heart to 
the thousands of Southern leaders who 
once, if not liberals, were at least to 
be classified as moderates. He gives 
them arguments and ammunition; he 
infuses them with spirit and with hope. 
I do not mean to say that possibly 
Dabbs does not really believe racial 
desegregation is near at end. But ra- 
ther if he stretches a point and offers 
strong hope for a brave new world, 
it is because he may believe this is ne- 
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cessary for both the moderate and the 
Negro to keep up or step up the fight. 


To say all of these things, author 
Dabbs lays a careful foundation. He 
develops background for understand- 
ing the “‘race problem,” sets forth the 
nature of “the South,” defines segre- 
gation, explains what it does for the 
South (it provides “certain economic 
and prestige advantages”), analyzes 
the “defense of segregation’ (the 
South, in general, does not admit of 
(race prejudice), studies the system 
of race relations, and then envisions 
the new world of which the South has 
a part. He uses history and the con- 
temporary. 


All of this, Mr. Dabbs does in a 
very readable, short piece. His prose 
is clear but also poetic and imagina- 
tive, pictorial and literary. His al- 
lusions are numerous, quotations far 
from scant. He makes use of classical 
Greece, the Bible, including Jesus 
Christ, and other historical material. 
He knows early and earlier American 
literature, particularly that of the 
South; and he knows the Judeo-Chris- 
tian ethic. If he fails to convince, he 
may nevertheless entertain. 


Paul Cooke 


District of Columbia Teachers College 


Washington, D.C. 


Desegregation Resistance and 
Readiness* 


This book grew out of a research 
program which had two purposes: (1) 
to provide graduate students with 
training in research methods and (2) 
to make a systematic analysis of at- 
titudes toward Negroes and toward 
desegregation of the public schools. 
In keeping with these objectives, con- 


*Melvin M. Tumin, Desegregation: Re- 
sistance and Readiness. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958. Pp. 270. 
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attention is given to the 


siderable 
problem of developing the pertinent 
concepts and methods involved in at- 


tacking such a question in social 
science research. ‘The descriptions of 
the sampling procedures and the man- 
ner in which a conceptual framework 
was used in developing the instruments 
used are worthy of note by students 
and practitioners of the survey art. 


The respondents consisted of a ran- 
dom sample of 287 white males, 18 
years of age and over, in Guilford 
County, North Carolina. (The sample 
turned out to be higher in educational 
status and income than the average 
for the county as shown by census 
data.) The central question raised 
was, “Who is ready and who is resis- 
tant to desegregation?” Chief concern 
was with the quality and quantity of 
readiness or resistance. 

Using a five-point scaling, based up- 
on the interview data, which varied 
from “High Readiness” to “High Re- 
sistance” it was found that those who 
tended in the former direction were 
of a higher socio-economic status (edu- 
cation, occupation, income) and had 
a greater degree of exposure to mass 


media. An important finding is the 
indication that the most resistant 


group is rather sharply different in 
the critical factors. For example, the 
most resistant, or hard-core, group had 
41 per cent with nine or more years 
of school, 86 per cent in white collar 
jobs and mean income of $3500. The 
respective data for the group next to 
these on the scale were 65 per cent, 


59 per cent, and $4,592. The hard- 
core person is not merely the low 


man in the social “pecking order,” he 
is also somewhat separated from the 
social order in his bottom position. 
A similar, but not quite as sharp a 
differentiation, was found for the most 
ready group, the socio-economic status 
factors being in the opposite direction, 
of course. 


It was found that a negative image 


of the Negro, per se, is not related to 
readiness-resistance to desegregation. 
In fact, the entire sample was rather 
homogeneous in holding an unfavorable 
image of the Negro, regardless of 
position of the individuals on the 
readiness-scale. Apparently, there are 
those who are ready to desegregate in 
spite of their negative perception of 
the Negro. The lesson here would ap- 
pear to be the fallacy of inferring or 
predicting behavior patterns from the 
knowledge of only one aspect of the 
individual’s make- 
up. 


socio-psychological 


fhe majority of the community fall 
between the extreme positions of readi- 


ness and resistance. The majority, 
then, is “susceptible to being moved 


to support either of the two polar op- 
posite How they will 
move becomes a matter of the leader- 
ship in the community. Respected 
leaders in Guilford County fall into 
rather evenly divided groups — those 
who oppose and those who favor (‘in 


viewpoints.” 


some way’) desegregation. A third 
group of “leaders” is present in the 
community—‘‘non-legitimate, ordinari- 


ly disrespected leaders” who are hard- 
core What happens in the 
situation depends largely upon the re- 
spected leadership—when they decide 
upon a positive course of action their 
decision is persuasive upon the major- 
ity. If the respected leaders default, 
the disrespected leaders can be expect- 
ed to try to make the most of the situa- 
tion. 


resisters. 


This book is recommended to all stu- 
dents of social science survey research 
because of the stress upon methodol- 
ogy. It also should prove thought-pro- 
voking for people specifically interes- 
ted in the problem of the strategy and 
tactics of desegregation. 

James A. Bayton 
Department of Psychology 


Howard University 
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Current Trends in Negro Education and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: Virginia’s «Massive Resistance’ Laws 
Declared Unconstitutional 


He “Masstve Resistance” Laws 
; Vireinia were declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia in one of the few cases, favor- 
able to desegregation, brought by white 
plaintiffs* in the four year litigation 
over this issue. In a per curiam de- 
cision handed down January 19, 1959, 
the unanimous opinion of the court 
was as follows: 

“In this action for preliminary 
and permanent injunction certain chil- 
dren of the white race, together with 
their parents, seek to restrain the en- 
forcement, operation and execution of 
Sections 22-188.3, 22-188.4, 22-188.5, 
22-188.6, 22-188.7, 22-188.8, 22-188.9, 
22-188.10, 22-188.11, 22-188.12, 22- 
188.18, 22-188.14, and 22-188.15 of 
the Code of Virginia, 1950, as amend- 
ed by the Acts of Assembly, Extra 
Session, 1956, and the Acts of Assem- 
bly, 1958. The statutes in question 
have been referred to by counsel as 
the “massive resistance” laws. As stat- 
ed by defendants in their brief, the 
statutes are all a part of an overall 
effort or plan of the General Assembly 
to deal with the problems created by 
the decision of the United State Su- 
preme Court in Brown v. Board of 
Education, 347 U. S. 488, and its im- 
pact upon the social, economic, and po- 
litical conditions existing in Virginia 
as related to the children of this state. 

“The defendants are the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and the Attorney General of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, as 
well as the individual members of the 
School Board of the City of Norfolk, 


**Ruth Pendelton James, a minor, ete., 
et. al., Plaintiffs, v. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
Governor of Virginia, et. al., Defendants.” 
\rgued November 19, 1958. 
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the —_ Division Superintendent of 
Schools, and the School Board of the 
City of Norfolk, Virginia, a body cor- 
porate. 


“As injunctive relief is sought 
against certain officers of the state, a 
three-judge district court was con- 
vened pursuant to 28 U. S. C., §2281, 
2284. 


“The background of this litigation 
may be obtained by a casual reference 
to certain documents introduced in evi- 
dence and a study of the proceedings 
in the case of Beckett v. The School 
Board of the City of Norfolk, Civil Ac- 
tion No. 2214, which has been pend- 
ing in this court since May, 1956, and 
in which numerous orders have been 

1 . 
entered and appeals taken. Subse- 
quent to the decision of the United 

‘The officially reported opinions in Beck- 
ett v. The School Board of the City of 
Norfolk are as follows: 

(a) 148 F. Supp. 430—an opinion by Dis- 
trict Judge Hoffman holding the Pupil 
Placement Act (Chapter 70, Acts of As- 
sembly, Extra Session, 1956) wunconstitu- 
tional on its face. 

(b) 246 F. (2d) 325—An opinion by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit affirming the action of the 
district judge in ruling the Pupil Placement 
Act unconstitutional, and in enjoining the 
defendants from discriminating, solely on 
account of race or color, in admitting, as- 
signing, or enrolling children to the pub- 
lic schools of the City of Norfolk. 

(c) 355 U. S. 855—The United States 
Supreme Court denied a writ of certiorari 
in the aforesaid case. 

(d)—F. (2d)—The United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit affirmed 
the action of District Judge Hoffman in de- 
clining to grant a further delay of one 
year, as requested by the Schoo! Board, 
to comply with the order of the district 
court previously entered on February 26, 
1957, enjoining the School Board from dis- 
criminating solely by reason of race or 


color. 
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States Supreme Court in Brown v. 
Board of Education, supra, the Re- 
port of the Commission on Public Edu- 
cation was submitted to the Governor 
of Virginia on November 11, 1955. 


“This Report, as well as Senate 
Joint Resolution No, 3 known as the 
“Interposition Resolution’ and_ the 
Governor's address to the General As- 
sembly of Virginia at its Extra Session 
of 1956, have been fully discussed in 
Beckett v. The School Board of the 
City of Norfolk, 148 F. Supp. 430, 
and need not be repeated. It is suf- 
ficient to state that the Report of the 
Commission on Public Education, re- 
ferred to as the “Gray Report”, was 
not adopted by the General Assembly. 
Thereafter, in the Inaugural Address 
of the present Governor of Virginia 
delivered on January 11, 1958, it was 
stated that no integration would be 
permitted in Virginia. 


“While these documents are of no 
great moment in the final determina- 
tion of the issues now before the court, 
they were admitted in evidence as a 
part of the legislative history for the 
purpose of ascertaining the legislative 
purpose and intent. NAACP vy. Patty, 
159 F. Supp. 503; Beckett v. The 
School Board of the City of Norfolk, 
supra, and authorities cited therein. 


“At the conclusion of the numerous 
proceedings and appeals in Beckett, 
the matter was again before the dis- 
trict court on the individual applica- 
tions of 151 Negro children for ad- 
mission into public schools _ previ- 
ously attended solely by white chil- 
dren. The School Board initially de- 
nied all applications for admission as 
filed by Negro children, assigning as 
reasons for such action that (1) the 
presence of one or two Negro children 
among a large number of white pupils 
would create among the Negroes an 
injurious “sense of isolation,” (2) the 
peculiar circumstances would involve 
“racial conflicts and grave administra- 
tive problems,’ (3) many of the ap- 


plicants were scholastically not eligible 
for considerations of transfer, and (4) 
as to a limited few Negro pupils, while 
otherwise qualified, they would be sub- 
jected to another transfer in Septem- 
ber, 1959, because of a new school to 
be constructed in the area and “too fre- 
quent” transfers are not conducive to 
proper education. 


The district judge upheld the 
Board’s reasoning in denying requests 
for transfer as to pupils classified in 
the latter two groups, but held that a 
“feeling of isolation” and “possible ra- 
cial tension” did not constitute suffici- 
cient legal grounds to deny admission 
to the children otherwise qualified. 


“The Board was then requested to 
reconsider all of the applications and 
report to the court; the district judge 
at all times refraining from making 
any specific assignments. The mem- 
bers of the School Board, acting in 
compliance with the law of the land 
as construed by the United States Su- 
preme Court and as fully explained to 
them by the district judge, finally re- 
ported that seventeen Negro children 
would be assigned to certain public 
secondary schools of the City of Nor- 
folk which had previously been at- 
tended only by children of the white 
race. On September 27, 1958, follow- 
ing an affirmance of the order of the 
district court by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit (—F. (2d)—), at a special ses- 
sion of the latter court that day held 
at the request of the School Board, 
the Board assigned the seventeen Ne- 


*The secondary schools affected by this 
action, and the number of Negro children 
assigned to each school, are as follows: 

Maury High School..... --1 Negro child 

Granby High School.....-1 Negro child 

Norview High School, 

7 Negro children 

Northside Junior High School, 

I Negro child 

Blair Junior High School, 

2 Negro children 

Norview Junior High School, 

5 Negro children 
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gro children to the schools in contro- 
versy, and thereupon the Governor of 
Virginia, purporting to act under §22- 
185.5 of the Code of Virginia, issued 
a proclamation’ declaring the affected 
schools closed; divesting the School 
Board of all authority, power and 
control over said schools; and assum- 
ing as Governor complete authority, 
power, and control over the. schools, 
its principals, teachers, employees, and 
pupils enrolled or ordered to be en- 
rolled therein, including the infant 
plaintiffs, each of whom is a white 
child enrolled or ordered to be enroll- 
ed in one of said schools. 


“As the opening of all public schools 
in the City of Norfolk had been post- 


°The body of the letter from the Gover- 
nor to the School Board, its individual mem- 
bers, and the Division Superintendent, is 
quoted : 

“Under compulsion of an order issued by 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, both white and 
colored children have been enrolled effec- 
tive September 29, 1958, in Granby, Maury 
and Norview High Schools and Blair, 
Northside and Norview Junior High 
Schools, located in the City of Norfolk. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 
91, Title 22, of the Code of Virginia, the 
above-named schools are closed and are 
removed from the public school system, ef- 
fective September 29, 1958, and all auth- 
ority, power and control over such schools, 
principals, teachers and other employees 
and all pupils now enrolled or ordered to 
be enrolled, will thereupon be vested in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, to be exercised 
by the Governor. 

“Accordingly, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as chief executive of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, I will thereupon 
assume all power and control over such 
schools and hereby request all local officials 
and all citizens to cooperate with the De- 
partment of State Police and local law en- 
forcement officials in the protection of pub- 
lic property and the security of public peace 
and order. 

“You are requested to forthwith notify 
all teachers, and other personnel connected 
with such schools, and all parents and other 
persons having custody and care of all pu- 
pils enrolled in such schools, of this action. 
_ “Given under my hand this 27th day of 
September, 1958. 

/s/ J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 


Governor.” 


poned by action of the School Board 
until September 29, 1958, in order to 
obtain a final ruling from the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, the six schools referred to have 
never opened for the 1958-59 school 
year. Since September 27, 1958, the 
only activity permitted has been such 
as was specifically authorized by the 
Governor’. 


“Approximately 42,000 pupils were 
enrolled in all public schools in Nor- 
folk prior to the enforcement of the 
school-closing laws which are the sub- 
ject of this litigation. Of this num- 
ber, an estimated 9,900 would have 
been enrolled in the six schools. No 
high schools heretofore attended sole- 
ly by white children are in operation. 
Three of the four junior high schools 
formerly attended solely by white chil- 
dren are closed, and the only junior 
high school in this class remaining 
open is operating on a segregated basis 
in excess of its normal capacity. The 
schools previously and now attended 
only by Negro children are in full 
operation, also on a segregated basis, 
but the seventeen Negro children are 
not in attendance at any school. 


“What has happened to the 9,900 
white children in the interim? Between 
4,200 and 4,500 children are enrolled 
in various tutoring groups being held 
in private homes and churches, where 
they are receiving stopgap instruction 
in certain basic courses under the guid- 
ance of teachers; ninety percent of 
whom are public school teachers un- 
der contract to teach in the six closed 
schools and whose contractual obliga- 
tions have purportedly been assumed 
by the State pursuant to §22-188.14 
of the Code of Virginia, 1950, as 


‘The Governor has granted authority to 
conduct athletic programs in the name of, 
and at, said schools. He has further per- 
mitted non-educational uses of the school 
properties for meetings, etc. 
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amended. There have been 1,621 chil- 
dren officially transferred to other rec- 
ognized schools, public or private; but 
the number leaving the state is pres- 
ently unknown, Approximately 948 
children have been transferred to the 
public schools of South Norfolk, a 
city contiguous to Norfolk, where the 
vast majority attend a session begin- 
ning at 4 P, M. each day. It is esti- 
mated that between 2,500 and 3,000 
children are receiving no education or 
tutoring of any nature. 


“The plight of the school children 
and the teaching personnel who would 
have been in attendance at the six 
schools has been adequately described 
as “tragic.” Children who would be 
in their last year of high school are 
at a loss as to what to do, and those 
who had planned to attend college are 
completely frustrated. The value of 
a high school diploma is freely recog- 
nized, even as te such children who 
may be admitted to college on exam- 
ination and without a diploma.  Chil- 
dren not having reached the twelfth 
grade are equally uncertain as to their 
future. While the record does not re- 
flect the reaction of the children at- 
tending other public schools in Nor- 
folk now in operation, it is a proper 
assumption that at least some of these 
students and their parents must real- 
ize that their schools could be closed 
at any moment. 


“In this state of confusion the teach- 
ers under contract in the closed schools 
have endeavored to assist as a tem- 
porary measure. But they likewise must 
look to the future. The morale is at 
a low ebb; they do not know when, if 
ever, they will resume the noble pro- 
fession of educating the youth of Vir- 
ginia, to which they have dedicated 


‘The School Board of the City of Nor- 
folk has already requested payment from the 
State in the sum of $462,708.00, covering 
contractual obligations incurred for the 
months of September and October. As of 
the date o rgument the State had paid 


nothing on this obligation. 
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their lives. While their contracts are 
apparently protected until June 30, 
1959, they have no assurance that their 
services will be renewed for the next 
succeeding school year. Aside from 
the financial remuneration they receive, 
the teachers express the desire to teach 
in public schools—not merely to as- 
sist in some private tutoring group. 
The testimony points to a feeling of 
unrest and insecurity among all of the 
teachers; they are here today, but they 
will undoubtedly be gone tomorrow un- 
less they are assured with respect to 
the future. If the teachers leave for 
a more certain field of endeavor, the 
public of Norfolk will lose and, even 
if we were to assume that private tu- 
toring groups would and could con- 
tinue, the teaching source of supply 
would be so limited that only a seat- 
tered number of children could receive 
this type of education. 


“In this setting we approach the 
statutes under consideration. The 
adult plaintiffs are all taxpayers and 
citizens of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. With the exception of four adult 
female plaintiffs, all adult plaintiffs 
are taxpayers of the City of Norfolk. 
A portion of the public funds of the 
state derived from taxation of the adult 
plaintiffs and other citizens of Vir- 
ginia is used and applied in the main- 
tenance and operation of the free pub- 
lic school system of Virginia. It is un- 
necessary for us to discuss the rather 
complicated formula used by the state 
in determining the amount allocated 
for the purpose of public school educa- 
tion in each county and city through- 
out the state. In some counties the 
percentage of the total budget for pub- 
lic education received from the state 
will be as high as seventy per cent. 
In the City of Norfolk the percentage 
of state contribution is slightly in ex- 
cess of twenty-three per cent. By rea- 
son of the large number of federally- 
connected children in Norfolk, the 
federal government contributes ap- 
proximately twelve per cent of the 


total budget of $10,354,406.00. 
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We are not unmindful of the diffi- 
culties confronting Virginia and other 
Southern States following the Brown 
decision of May 17, 1954. It is not 
for us to pass upon the wisdom of 
state legislation, but it is our duty to 
apply constitutional principles in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, and 
when state legislation conflicts with 
those constitutional principles, state 
legislation must yield. Irrespective of 
what may be said by those in public 
life, we are gratifed to note that coun- 
sel for the defendants, including the 
Attorney General of Virginia, concede 
that the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court are not only binding 
upon this court, but also constitute the 
law of the land. If there ever existed 
any room for doubt as to the control- 
ling force of the principles of law 
enunciated in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 347 U. S. 4838, 349 U. S. 294, 
these doubts were effectively removed 
when, on September 29, 1958, the Su- 
preme Court handed down its opinion 
in Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U. S. 1, 
wherein Brown was expressly and 
unanimously reaffirmed. 


In Cooper v. Aaron supra, we find 
the following apt statement: 
It is, of course, quite true that the 
responsibility for public education 
is primarily the concern of the 
states, but it is equally true that 
such responsibilities, like all other 
state activity, must be exercised con- 
sistently with federal constitutional 
requirements as they apply to state 
action. The Constitution created a 
government dedicated to equal jus- 
tice under law. The Fourteenth 
Amendment embodied and emphasiz- 
ed that ideal. State support of seg- 
regated schools through any ar- 
rangement, funds, or property can- 
not be squared with the Amend- 
ment’s command that no state shall 
deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the 
laws. The right of a student not 


to be segregated on racial grounds 
in schools so maintained is indeed 
so fundamental and pervasive that 
it is embraced in the concept of due 
process of law. (Emphasis sup- 


plied) 


“Tested by these principles we ar- 
rive at the inescapable conclusion that 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, having 
accepted and assumed the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining and operating pub- 
lic schools, cannot act through one of 
its officers to close one or more pub- 
lic schools in the state solely by rea- 
son of the assignment to, or enroll- 
ment or presence in, that public school 
of children of different races or colors, 
and, at the same time, keep other pub- 
lic schools throughout the state open on 
a segregated basis. The “equal pro- 
tection” afforded to all citizens and 
taxpayers is lacking in such a situa- 
tion. While the State of Virginia, di- 
rectly or indirectly, maintains and op- 
erates a school system with the use 
of public funds, or participates by 
arrangement or otherwise in the man- 
agement of such a school system, no 
one public school or grade in Virginia 
may be closed to avoid the effect of 
the law of the land as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, while the state 
permits other public schools or grades 
to remain open at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 


“In so holding we have considered 
only the Constitution of the United 
States as it is unnecessary, in our 
opinion, to pass upon the specific pro- 
visions of the Constitution of Virginia 
which deal directly with the free pub- 
lie school system of the state. We 
do not suggest that, aside from the 
Constitution of Virginia, the state must 
maintain a public school system. That 
is a matter for state determination. 
We merely point out that the closing 
of a public school or grade therein, 
for the reasons heretofore assigned vio- 
lates the right of a citizen to equal 
protection of the laws and, as to any 
child willing to attend a school with a 
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member or members of the opposite 
race, such a school-closing is a depri- 
vation of due process of law. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the defendants 
must be permanently enjoined from en- 
forcing or attempting to enforce the 
statutes in question as the same may 
apply to the public schools of the 
City of Norfolk. 


We need only turn back the pages 
of history to 1899 to find authority for 
our statement that these plaintiffs are 
being denied the equal protection of 
the laws. When we examine Cum- 
ming v. Board of Education, 175 U. 
S. 528, 542-545, and interpret the same 
in light of the more recent Brown and 
Cooper cases, we find abundant rea- 
soning for our conclusions. The Cum- 
ming case arose in Georgia where a 
Board of Education, having previous- 
ly maintained a public high school for 
the benefit of sixty colored children, 
elected temporarily to do away with 
the particular high school and operate, 
in its stead, a primary school serving 
three hundred Negro pupils who would 
otherwise be without the benefit of an 
education. The evidence disclosed that 
the Board was without the necessary 
funds to operate both schools, and that 
its action in suspending temporarily 
and for economic reasons was not a 
denial of the equal protection of laws. 


“In affirming the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, Mr. Justice Harlan, speak- 
ing for the United States Supreme 
Court, had this to say: 


We may add that while all admit 
that the benefits and burdens of pu- 
lie taxation must be shared by citi- 
zens without discrimination against 
any class on account of their race, 
the education of the people in 
schools maintained by state taxation 
is a matter belonging to the respec- 
tive States, and any interference on 
the part of Federal authority with 
the management of such schools can- 
not be justified except in the case 
of a clear and unmistakable disre- 
gard of rights secured by the su- 
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preme law of the land. (Emphasis 
supplied) 


In the instant proceeding the six 
schools are closed solely because of re- 
sistance to the law of the land as in- 
terpreted by the United States Supreme 
Court. The underlying reason, is of 
course, the mixing of races in these 
schools by the School Board’s assign- 
ment of seventeen Negro children into 
schools previously attended only by 
white pupils. The plaintiffs there- 
upon became a class created by rea- 
son of the operation of the massive re- 
sistance statutes. They, together with 
the seventeen Negro children, are the 
subjects of discrimination and are un- 
able to obtain the benefits of public 
taxation on, the same basis as the par- 
ents of other children similarly situ- 
ated. The statutes and the action of 
the defendants thereunder manifestly 
constitute a clear and unmistakable 
disregard of rights secured by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 


“In the event the State of Virginia 
withdraws from the business of edu- 
eating its children, and the local gov- 
erning bodies assume this responsibil- 
ity, the same principles with respect 
to equal protection of laws would be 
controlling as to that particular county 
or city. While the county or city, di- 
rectly or indirectly, maintains and op- 
erates a school system with the use 
of public funds, or participates by 
arrangement or otherwise in the man- 
agement of such a school system, no 
one public school or grade in the 
county or city may be closed to avoid 
the effect of the law of the land while 
other public schools or grades remain 
open at the expense of the taxpayers. 
Such schemes or devices looking to 
the cutoff of funds for schools or 
grades affected by the mixing of races, 
or the closing or elimination of spe- 
cific grades in such schools, are evasive 
tactics which have no standing under 


the law. 
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We cannot agree with defendants’ 
argument that the closing of these 
schools constitutes a “temporary” de- 
lay in operation. Defendants pre- 
sented no evidence and did not suggest 
when, if ever, the schools would be 
reopened, or as to what steps, if any, 
were being taken by the Governor to 
accomplish this purpose. Indeed, Chap- 
ter 68 of the Acts of Assembly, Extra 
Session, 1956, as amended by the Acts 
of Assembly, 1958, provides that any 
school in which children of both races 
are enrolled shall be closed and shall 
not be reopened as a public school un- 
til, in the opinion of the Governor and 
after investigation by him, he finds 
and issues an executive order that (1) 
“the peace and tranquility of the com- 
munity in which the school is located 
will not be disturbed by such school 
being reopened and operated,” and (2) 
“the assignment of pupils to such 
school could be accomplished without 
enforced or compulsory integration of 
the races therein contrary to the wishes 
of any child therein, or of his or her 
parent or parents, lawful guardian or 
other custodian.” Code of Virginia, 
1950, as amended, §22-188.6. 


“If we were to assume the validity 
of this statute, it would certainly be 
chimerical to conclude that the Gov- 
ernor could ever order a reopening of 
any of the six schools where an ef- 
fective objection may be registered by 
any one parent of a child scheduled to 
attend the school in question. There 
are a large number of Virginians who 
are determined that there shall be no 
mixing of races in public schools un- 
der any circumstances, and who can- 
not be expected’ willingly to comply 
with the anti-discrimination rule es- 
tablished by the 1954 decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. To an- 
ticipate that there would be no objec- 
tion on the part of any parent to the 
operation of an integrated school would 
require us to completely disregard what 
everyone knows to be the fact. To 
postpone the reopening of a school un- 
til the end of all opposition to racial 


mixing cannot possibly be regarded as 
a temporary measure. 


“Nor is any relief afforded by §22- 
188.12 of the Code of Virginia, 1950, 
as amended, wherein it is provided that 
the closed school or schools shall be- 
come a part of the public school sys- 
tem of the political subdivision in 
which the school is located upon a 
certificate of the school board and 
board of supervisors of the county or 
council of the city. It should be noted 
that this statute, as originally enacted 
in 1956, made it mandatory upon the 
Governor to proclaim the closed school 
as a part of the public school system 
of the political subdivision upon cer- 
tification of either the school board or 
the local governing body. The amend- 
ment to this statute in 1958 effectively 
closed the door when it vested in the 
Governor the discretion to make the 
necessary proclamation by changing 
the wording “shall so proclaim’ to 
“may so proclaim” and by further pro- 
viding that both the school board and 
the governing body of the county or 
city must join in the certificate ad- 
dressed to the Governor. Aside from 
the 1958 amendment, the statute clear- 
ly violates the rights of citizens under 
the equal protection provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. It directly 
violates the statement in Brown where 
it is said: 


Such an opportunity [of an educa- 
tion], where the state has under- 
taken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on 
equal terms. 


“We are told that, because the 
schools are closed to all alike, both 
white and colored, there is no discrim- 
ination and hence there is no viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This premise is totally unsound. The 
discrimination here complained of is 
the denial of the right of white chil- 
dren to attend public schools which 
are closed by action of the Governor 
pursuant to an unconstitutional law 
enacted by the General Assembly of 
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Virginia, while other white children 
living in the same state, and within 
the same political subdivision, are en- 
joying the educational opportunities 
afforded them at the expense of all 
taxpayers, including the parents of 
the white children locked out of the 
six schools. We need hardly discuss 
the factor of race to arrive at the con- 
clusion that this is not equal protec- 
tion of laws. Equality of treatment 
is not achieved through indiscriminate 
imposition of inequalities. Shelly v. 
Kraemer, 334 U. S. 1. As was said in 
Henderson v. United States, 339 U. S. 
816, 825-826: 


Discriminations that operate to the 
disadvantage of two groups are not 
the less to be condemned because 
their impact is broader than if only 
one were effected. 


“Where a state or local government 
undertakes to provide public schools, 
it has the obligation to furnish such 
education to all in the class eligible 
therefor on an equal basis. Missouri 
ex rel Gaines v. Canada, 805 U. S. 387. 
As the United States Supreme Court 
has ruled out any classification by 
race as a condition of eligibility, it 
follows that all eligible children must 
be accorded equal treatment with re- 
spect to admission or attendance in 
public schools, subject to reasonable 
rules and regulations disassociated with 
racial questions. The plaintiffs here- 
in, and the class they represent, are 
not being accorded education on an 
equal basis. 


“The defendants have filed motions 
to dismiss this action which require 
our attention. 


“The first contention is that this is 
an action against the Commonwealth 
of Virginia and, therefore, cannot be 
maintained by reason of the provisions 
of the Eleventh Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 
which prescribes: 


The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to ex- 


tend to any suit in law or equity, 

commenced or prosecuted against 

one of the United States by Citi- 

zens of another State or by Citizens 

or Subjects of any Foreign State, 
Despite the wording of the amendment, 
it has been held that the federal courts 
are without power to entertain a suit 
by a citizen of a particular state when 
instituted against the state of the plain- 
tiff’s citizenship. Hans v. State of 
Louisiana, 184 U.S. 1; Fitts v. McGhee, 
172 U.S. 516, 524; Duhne v. New Jer- 
sey, 251 U.S. 311, 313; Ex parte New 
York, 256 U. S. 490. 

“Defendants readily concede that 
state officials, including the Governor 
and Attorney General, are not immune 


from suit brought to prevent their act- 
ing under color of authority, purported 


to be given to them by an unconstitu- 
tional enactment, in such a manner as 
to infringe the constitutional right of 
individuals, Sterling v. Constantin, 287 
U. S. 378; Ex parte Young, 209 U. S. 
128; United States v. Lee, 106 USS. 
196; Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, 223 
U. S. 605, 620; Ferris v. Wilbur, 4 
Cir., 27 F. (2d) 262; Orleans Parish 
Schocl Board v. Bush, 5 Cir., 242 F. 
(2d) 156, 160; School Board of City of 
Charlottesville v. Allen, 4 Cir., 240 F. 
(2d) 59. 

“Defendants cite in support of their 
contention a line of authorities such 
as Ex parte Ayers, 123 U.S. 443; Ha- 
good v. Southern, 117 U.S. 52; Great 
Northern Life Ins. Co, v. Read, 322 
U.S. 47; Kennecott Copper Corp. v. 
State Tax Commission, 327 U.S. 573; 
Mine Safety Appliance Co. v. Forres- 
tal, 8326 U. S. 371; Ford Motor Co. v. 
Treasury Department of Indiana, 323 
U.S. 459; Larson v. Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce Corp., 337 US. 
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682; Minnesota vy. Hitchcock, 195 U.S. 
873; O'Neill v. Early, 4 Cir., 208 F. 
(2d) 286; and Fleming v. Upper Dub- 
lin Public School District, 141 F. 
Supp. 818. 


“We have reviewed these cases and 
fnd that affirmative state action was 
held to be required in each instance. 
The language in Ex parte Ayers must 
be considered in conjunction with the 
later case of Ex parte Young. In the 
Annotated Constitution of the United 
States of America, published pursuant 
to Senate Joint Resolution 69, ap- 
proved June 17, 1947, we find (p. 
933): 


What remained of the distinction 
as a limitation upon suits against 
State officials was dispelled by Ea 
parte Young, which not only sus- 
tained an injunction § restraining 
State officials from exercising their 
discretionary duties but also upheld 
the authority of the lower court to 
enjoin the enforcement of the sta- 
tute prior to a determination of 
its unconstitutionality. While Ez 
parte Ayers and Fitts v. McGhee 
were not overruled, the inevitable 
effect of the Young case was to 
abrogate the rule that a suit in 
equity against a State official to en- 
join discretionary action is a suit 
against the State, and to convert 
the injunction into a device to test 
the validity of State legislation in 
the federal courts prior to its inter- 
pretation in the State courts and 
prior to any opportunity for State 
officials to put the act into opera- 
tion. The rule of Ex parte Young 
applies equally to the governor of 
a State in the enforcement of an 
unconstitutional statute. Continen- 
tal Baking Co., v. Woodring, 286 
U.S. 352 (1982); Sterling v. Con- 
stantin, 287 U.S, 378 (1932). 


“The test is correctly stated in the 


recent case of Board of Supervisors 
of Louisiana State University v. Lud- 
ley, 5 Cir., 252 F, (2d) 372, wherein 
an amendment to the Louisiana State 
Constitution specified certain state offi- 
cials as “special agents of the State 
of Louisiana,’ and withheld the con- 
sent of the State to be sued through 
any action against such officials. In 
holding that the suit was not one 
against the State, the court said: 


Full relief can be obtained from 
the named defendants without re- 
quiring the State to take any aflir- 
mative action. This is the test. 


“It would perhaps be sufficient to 
answer defendants’ argument by re- 
ferring to the second Brown decision, 
349 U.S. 294, where it is said that all 
provisions of federal, state or local 
law requiring or permitting such racial 
discrimination in public education are 
unconstitutional and any such laws 
must yield to this principle. As the 
statutes in question effectively require 
a continuance of racial discrimination, 
they are patently unconstitutional. 
Aside from the foregoing, however, the 
short answer is that this court, while 
holding the statutes unconstitutional, 
is not directing the reopening of the 
schools. We merely hold that the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation of September 27, 
1958, closing the schools was predi- 
cated upon an unconstitutional statute 
and hence is void. The injunction to 


be issued will simply prohibit the de- 
fendants, and all other persons in ac- 
tive concert or participation with de- 
fendants who receive or have notice 
or knowledge of the injunctive order, 
from in any manner, directly or in- 


directly, taking any steps in pursuance 
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of the unconstitutional statutes here 
involved. 

“The effect of this injunction will 
be tantamount to restoring to the 
School Board its rights, duties and 
obligations which existed prior to the 
enactment of the unconstitutional sta- 
tutes, including, of course, its obliga- 
tion to comply with the order of this 
court heretofore entered on February 
26, 1957, in the Beckett case. The de- 
cree to be entered will not restrain 
the Commonwealth of Virginia in any 
sense of the word—it will only pre- 
vent the defendant state officials and 
others from endeavoring to enforce the 
package of unconstitutional laws de- 
signed for the purpose of defeating the 
‘law of the land’ as expressed in Cooper 


v. Aaron, supra. 


“What we have just said is abundant 
authority for denying the motion to dis- 
miss the School Board as a party de- 
fendant, as well as holding that this is 
not an action against the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. The School Board may 
not attempt to enforce these uncon- 
stitutional acts any more than the 
Governor or Attorney General. Neith- 
er the Board, the other defendants, 
nor any persons in active concert or 


participation with defendants, includ- 
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ing, of course, the local governing 
bodies, may resort to evasive schemes 
which are discriminatory or are de- 
signed to evade the court orders. The 
Board is clearly a proper and neces- 


sary party to the proceeding. 


“As to the motion to dismiss the At- 
torney General of Virginia, it is our 
view that he is also a proper party, al- 
though undoubtedly not what may be 
classified as a necessary party. He is 
the chief law enforcement officer of 
the Commonwealth. While he is given 
no specific statutory duties under the 
statutes in controversy, he is never- 
theless charged with the enforcement 
of the laws of Virginia. To the end 
that there will be no misunderstanding 
of our ruling that the questioned sta- 
tutes are unconstitutional as in viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
we conclude that the Attorney Gener- 
al is a proper party to this proceeding 
and should be included within the 
terms of any injunctive decree to be 


entered. 


“An order has this day been signed 
by the resident judge directing a fur- 
ther hearing for the purpose of con- 
sidering the form of decree to be en- 


tered in this cause.” 
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Section B: Education in a Scientific Age - Problems 
and Responsibilities* 


L. S. Cozart 


President, Barber-Scotia College 


HE twenty-rirtH ANNUAL Con- 

FERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CoLtecEs AND SeEconpary ScHOOLS 
which met in Louisville, December 
3-5, 1958 showed more than ordinary 
concern with problems and opportuni- 
ties of Education in a Scientific Age. 
This concern is voiced in every educa- 
tional meeting today and in scores of 
reports now coming from the press. 
The challenge of Russia’s educational 
system and of her scientific advance 
in conquering outer space with an oc- 
casional threat to our survival account 
for a part of this awakening in Ameri- 
ca which leads to the inquiry, where 
shall we lengthen our ropes and tight- 
en our stakes in our educational pro- 


gram? 


For the past four years this body 
has had no choice but to deal with crit- 
ical problems related to the education 
of Negroes, and it is safe to say, as 
long as this organization exists its 
planning and thinking will be iaflu- 
enced by persistent and emerging 
problems peculiar to education for the 
Negro group in our population. At 
this moment, however, it seemed wise 
to give attention to the universally ur- 
gent question of education in a scienti- 
fic age not primarily because of the 
sudden feeling that our survival is at 





*A summary of the Proceedings of the 
25th Annual Conference of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Re- 
ported by L. S. Cozart, Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


stake because of MRussia’s scientific 
achievement, but also because whatever 
is good in science may be equally as 


good in other subject areas. 


Aside, from all thought of Russia, 
the question of raising standards of 
education and improving the equality 
of education is not a new one, But we 
do face it with a new urgency. And 
much of this stems from within includ- 
ing those people who in certain areas 
would close the schools altogether. 

Observed, then, from the major ad- 
dresses the theme Education In a 
Scientific Age seemed to follow the 
outline given below: 

1. The emphasis on science and sci- 
entific education today should not 
be at the expense of other areas 
of knowledge. The first should by 
all means be done, but the other 
should not be left undone. 

2. Our schools are a reflection of 
ourselves. Whatever sharpens our 
interest in science should increase 
our interest in all that contrib- 
utes to an educated citizentry. 

3. While striving to compete in a 
scientific age we must give equal 
attention to the effect of the im- 
pact of our scientific advance up- 
on the behavior and dignity of 
man. 

4. Lack of motivation as it relates 
to the learning process is still 
the number one problem in ed- 
ucation. 
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I 


The rare combination of physicist 
and clergyman was the first speaker, 
Dr. William G. Pollard, Director, Oak 
Ridge Studies 
who opened the meeting with a ringing 
challenge to teachers to be true to the 


Institute of Nuclear 


vision of promoting a community of 
inquiry. He likened 
other subjects as well, to a human en- 


physics, and 


terprise into which youth may be 


drawn not to a subject, but to a way of 
life through the agent, the teacher, 
who shares that vision and partakes of 
that life. He observed that 


We are trying to bring people in- 
to a community of knowledge. (In 
my field—scientific knowledge) be- 
cause only by becoming involved 
and participating in some commun- 
ity of thought can a person become 
a person at all - - - - 


I am sure our survival is at stake 
and applied scientific knowledge 
will as always prove one of our 
greatest means of defense. But to 
turn our education inside out and to 
make the saving of our skins the ob- 
jective of teaching science is to de- 
grade science. 

Dr. Pollard was plainly projecting 
a philosophy which he believes should 
support and guide education in any age 
He thrilled in the 


reward of scientific achievement and 


and on any level. 


rejoiced in the causes espoused by the 
National Science Foundation. Thus a 
great scientist believes that the big 
problem in a scientific age is to make 
sure that those who teach have the 
real call of teaching to transmit a 
spark that will inspire youth to seek 
a community of minds in the basic dis- 


ciplines and to point their own striving 
in the way leading to their best devel- 
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opment and contribution to society. 


Another aspect of the importance of 
the teacher was voiced by Dr. Samuel 
M. Nabrit, President of Southern Tex- 
as University, who believes that teach- 
ers determine in a large measure the 
ultimate success of their students in 
becoming scientists, historians or what 
He said: 

The training of teachers should be a 
broad liberal education capable with 
or without higher degrees of select- 
ing and presenting to each student 
generation the history and develop- 
ment of knowledge, the nature of 
the universe and the nature of man. 


have you to work with. 


II 


Perhaps no where in the course of 
the conference were the implications of 
the theme more sharply drawn than in 
a panel discussion, Higher Education 
in a Scientific Age. 


Quoting Lillian Smith’s “The Win- 
ner Names the Age,’ Dr. Rufus E. 
Clement, Moderator of the 
pointed out that whatever the age in 
which we are now living may be call- 
ed—the Age of American Leadership, 
Russian domination, the Sputnik Era, 
Asian-African domination or space age 
as we are beginning to hear, the fact 
is that we have come face to face with 
a world power in science. 


panel 


“You will remember,” he continues, 
“the tremors which ran through the 
English speaking world, if not the 
rest of the democratic or neo-demo- 
cratic world when we realized that 
these people whom we had thought 
of as being backward had outstrip- 
ped us in certain phases of scientific 
advance. Taking an over-all view 
of this advance, what are the impli- 
cations for higher education in 
America? What are the dangers, 
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what are the responsibilities and 
what sort of program for the future 
as well as for the present?” 


Dr. Stephen J. Wright replies: 


This question is both significant and 
urgent, because there is a vital, re- 
ciprocal relationship between high- 
er education and the scientific age, 
and because too little recognition of 
this reciprocal relationship is re- 
flected in our educational statesman- 
ship. 


Our Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, I suspect, recognizes 
both the significance and urgency 
in asking this panel to consider the 
problems of higher education in a 
scientific age and the responsibili- 
ties which devolve both upon the 
philosophy and the prospect of 
higher education. When we use the 
term scientific age, we are not in my 
opinion, overdescribing our times. 
We are literally obsessed with sci- 
ence. It has indeed become one of 
our idols, a panacea for most of our 
ills. And this is not surprising 
when we view the automation 
around us, the man-made satellite to 
which President Clement has _ re- 
ferred and the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile so much in the news 
today. 


But when we reflect upon the deep- 
er meaning of the scientific age, we 
must, I believe, think beyond the 
astonishing inventions and discov- 
eries to which it has given birth, 
and contemplate the impact and the 
effect of these inventions and dis- 
coveries upon the destiny and be- 
havior of man. For example, what 
difference does the fact make that 
we can communicate with the speed 
of light? What difference does the 
fact we can fly with the speed of 
sound make with _ respect to the 
ways and means by which we live? 
What difference does the fact that 
we can harness and panel the in- 
credible power of the atom for war 


or for the pursuit of peace, what 
difference does this make in the des- 
tiny of men? What difference does 
the fact make that we have now 
reached the point where we can pro- 
duce enough food, clothing and 
shelter for the billions of persons 
that populate the earth, and can ex- 
tend their lives by the magic of 
modern medicine? 


A few of the consequences of our 
scientific advances are beginning to 
be evident. We know for example, 
that the world’s population is grow- 
ing at an astonishing rate. We know 
that fewer hands will be needed in 
the future to produce the world’s 
needs and the world’s wants. We 
know that the skills and the educa- 
tion needed to man the throttles of 
big industry, big government, big 
military programs, and big research 
programs are vastly different from 
the skills and education required of 
the men and women who settled this 
country and who buttressed it in 
the nineteenth century. 


In brief, the scientific age brought 
us rather abruptly to some disturb- 
ing realizations. One, that the ways 
and means by which the people of 
the world live have changed and 
are changing radically and rapidly. 
Two, that the strength of the na- 
tions in the future will be increas- 
ingly determined by their scientific 
know-how. Three, that the rate at 
which the scientific know-how is ac- 
celerated will be largely a function 
of the quality and scope of the 
higher education of the nation con- 
cerned with very special reference 
to the emphasis placed upon the na- 
tural sciences and their application 
to industry. It is for this latter 
reason that some of our competitor 
nations, and notably Russia, are de- 
veloping their higher education as 
instruments of national policy. It 
is also for this reason that the sec- 
ond session of the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress passed the National Educa- 
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tion Defense Act of 1958 giving as- 
sistance for strengthening science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages 
primarily. Now, while it is auto- 
matic that anything that scientists 
of one country can do scientists of 
another country can also do, given 
sufficient time, for this is the nature 
of science. But the prime factor 
is the critical factor, living as we 
do under the explosive threat of 
war, the nation that makes a signifi- 
cant and dramatic scientific advance 
first has what could be for its com- 
petitor nations, the fateful advant- 
age, 


III 


Before trying to offer a solution 
Dr. Phillips Davidson, President, Uni- 
versity of Louisville added another, 
“What's wrong with our schools?” 


When he reminds us that 


Our school system is quite oddly put 
together. Our kindergarten is Ger- 
man; our high school is strictly 
American; our College is English; 
our University German. All this 
hodge-podge has been poorly put 
together. 


But the real root of the problem is 
in ourselves. Our schools are a com- 
plete reflection of our society. What 
can we do? We can at least give 
more attention to our best students. 
We spend a great deal of time and 
expense worrying about poor stu- 
dents and do relatively little for 
our best minds. In the days ahead 
we will need the best brains. Identi- 
fy the first class student and stimu- 
late him to work independently and 
up to his capacity. 
It was pointed out by several speak- 
ers that there is in Russia an uneven- 
ess of scientific advance. There are 


gaps in areas outside of science and 


the languages. There are gaps too in 
our educational program particularly 
in the languages and to a large degree 


in social studies. A few decades ago, 
almost with deliberate design, educa- 
tors pulled away from the so-called 
dead languages, which came to mean 
in many minds all foreign languages, 
In our secondary program the stones 
we have rejected—natural science, 
mathematics, foreign languages have 
become the chief corner of the educa- 
tional building in our modern world 
described tentatively as the scientific 


age. 


In the course of one of the fruitful 
discussions came this question from 
the audience (Dr. Hollis Price) 


In this struggle for the minds of 
men are we certain that what we 
are planning for is worth saving? 
This, said he, is a question which 
science cannot answer, for it is a 
question beyond science. Shall we 
not look for the answer in the area 
of the humanities and the arts? This 
we should never forget. 


IV 


Whatever the implications for edu- 
cation in our modern world where sci- 
entific knowledge holds such frighten- 
ing possibilities for destruction and at 
the same time is full of such great po- 
tential for blessing the human race, 
one thing is urgent: Student motiva- 
tion and performance of students must 
be stepped up. Eminently qualified 
to speak to this point is Allison Davis 
of the University of Chicago who be- 
lieves that “socio-economic determin- 
ants as manifested in the neighbor- 
hood, the occupational opportunities, 
the family, the gang and by the larger 
system of so called racial status in this 
country” must be taken into account 
both in teaching certain groups and in 
measuring achievement in learning. 
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Dr. Davis believes that some failure 
to motivate students stems from the 
fact that many beginning teachers try 
to apply ready-made what they think 
they have learned in College or uni- 
versity. “On my first job’, says he, 


great ability and keen feeling. 


“Actually all human learning, intel- 
ligence itself, is driven by a wish— 
a wish, as we say sometimes, to 
know the truth; but actually it is 
more modest than that—it is a wish 
to understand something about any 





“TI experienced, as your teachers do 
today, a kind of cultural shock. 
Many of my students were from 
farm communities where attitudes 
toward education, habits of lan- 
guage and social habits were dif- 
ferent from what I had associated 
with the so-called college student; 
and like many such teachers, I was 
not only bewildered, but hindered 
by being somewhat disillusioned. It 
is this state of mind that leads to 
the apathy and the kind of sleep- 
iness that prevade many of our 
classrooms. It is the lack of un- 
derstanding that we may not be able 
to transplant situations such as 
Michigan, Chicago, or Harvard. 


“Needless to say, my own training 
did me little or no good and my 
students, I am sure, none. So I set 
out to learn something about this 
environment, this culture in which 
I was trying to teach and to do 
something that might be fairly ef- 
fective. I went to the deep South 
to study various sites and I ended 
up teaching in the deep South. 
There I had experience that taught 
me something too. At that time I 
was a social anthropologist, and I 
was teaching classes in social an- 
thropology. I had a student who 
was actually illiterate. He could 
not write a sentence, but he had 
one of the keenest minds that I have 
ever encountered. He took hold of 
this material on the nature of the 
human being, how the human ani- 
mal learns to behave like a human 
being, how he learns the culture or 
way of life, and how these ways of 
living and of thinking and of feel- 
ing differ from one group to an- 
other. He took hold of this with 


part of life, to explore some theory 
of ones existence, a wish to achieve, 
a wish for something, or a wish to 
do something—perhaps to gain sta- 
tus, to master a course, or a type 
of occupation. Any thinking origi- 
nates in a wish. It is an emotion. 
The human intellect develops as a 
result of the emotional drive for 
these things which the human being 
finds or feels that he needs to know. 
To be more specific, and also more 
general, because often when one 
seeks realistically about education 
and in this case about education of 
the Negro, one has always to be 
balancing these five, six or ten balls, 
trying to take hold of the problem 
at the proper point. The main one 
that we cannot miss is, of course, 
the socio-economic environment.” 


Dr. Davis observes further that the 
first generation of those who have en- 
joyed better positions and better sal- 
aries often shows a let-down in achiev- 
ing. This, he stated, is true of any 
group. 

With regard to the masses, however, 
in elementary and secondary schools 
and to a great extent in colleges, Dr. 
Davis pointed out certain things that 
“seem to explain the attitude of cul- 
tural types to learning”: 


The list is by no means exhaustive, 
but fairly comprehensive. 


1. The major deterrent of pupils’ 
interest in school is that parents 
(low income group) are not in- 
terested in education.* 


*Comments by a high school teacher in a 
border state, 
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2. Parents read no books; show no 
approval for good grades. Pro- 
vide no training or pressure that 
might help students over hur- 
dles. 


3. Chaotic conditions for study in 
the home contribute to poor 
grades. 


4. Students, especially boys who 
make good grades keep it a 
secret. 


How to counteract these often para- 
lyzing weights of the environment is 
the question whose answer every edu- 
cator is seeking. Dr. Davis gives sev- 
eral significant suggestions 


“1. The teacher is urged to estab- 
lish rapport with the student 
and help him over his fear and 
apathy “for apathy is often a 
concealment of fear’. “Show 
me if you know something, show 
me if it is important to me” is 
an attitude that conceals fear. 
Fear of what? Fear of the col- 
lege and of an educated per- 
son, 


“2. Try to reach students at the 
point where they will identify 
themselves with a teacher or 
with teachers whom they desire 
to emulate. 


To achieve this relation with the 
student we will have to accept 
our students where they are. 
This is the thing that I had to 
learn at Hampton. I learned it 
before I left. I was learning 
the truth which every human be- 
ing learns slowly, that is, that 
ability cannot be judged on the 
basis of cultural traits, cultural 
externals. I could name ten 
very outstanding men whom I 
taught in those few years at 
Hampton who at that time I 
was not willing to say would 
ever become outstanding in 
achievement or service. The 


thing I saw often at Hampton 
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was a boy from a farm who came 
there not knowing how to do 
anything. After being there for 
two years suddenly he could just 
get up and go. It seems to take 
place suddenly and it was al- 
ways amazing to the faculty, 
This guy who had been a poor 
boy from the farm now was one 
of the really effective people on 
the campus. And I think what 
happened is what I have men- 
tioned identification has 
suddenly taken place. This stu- 
dent wanted to become like some 
of the people there. And he 
wanted the way of life that 
Hampton represented.” 


The problem reaches deeper. Be- 
fore a student can identify himself 
with a teacher—that is, come to the 
conclusion that here is a teacher whom 
he will try to emulate the teacher 
must have accepted him where he is. 
This within itself, is a reward in ad- 
vance and proves to be one of the 
greatest incentives to learning. 


Dr. Davis further .observed that an 
important basic problem related to 
stimulating learning is selecting, ad- 
ministering and interpreting tests. 


“Children from the working class, 
white or colored, come in the first 
grade with a great zest to learn to 
read. If you go into the first grade, 
as I have many times, all the lit- 
tle kids are very anxious to learn 
to read their primer. By the time 
they are in the third or fourth grade 
it isn’t that way. By that time 
they are sullen, often discouraged 
and resentful—white or colored— 
and there is a very good reason. 
The curriculum, the primer, the 
textbooks, don’t deal with exper- 
iences or matters that interest them. 
The grades they receive on this cur- 
riculum are the poor grades. They 
who take home the “U’s and the 
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“P’s are on the receiving end of 
the failing grades. Why should they 
like it? On the tests which are 
given they soon learn that they 
turned out to be dummies. 


“In Chicago the pupils are given 
reading readiness tests in the first 
grade and grouped the very first 
year of their school life in the fast 
and slow groups. One can’t believe 
that to be told when you are six 
years old that you are a dummy, is 
not destructive to the ego. And 
whatever is destructive to the ego 
is destructive to learning and to 
achievement. So that one should 
always look first, after looking at 
the teacher-student relationship, at 
the curriculum and try to find ma- 
terials which bear upon the life of 
the students. 


“Some of you know that I spent five 
or six years on a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation studying in- 
telligence tests. In the course of 
this I came across one of the few 
interesting things I have ever read 
in educational journals. It was from 
the New Jersey Education Review 
and the writer reported that a boy 
came to his mother and said that 
he had something in school that 
day which was called an intelligence 
test. “First I thought it was a 
joke. But it turned out, though, 
that it wasn’t.” 


“He said to his mother: “I had to 
put crosses on pictures, circle under 
them, lines around them, and dots 
over them. So, I got a little mixed 
up, so I just’ drew a line in the 
middle of all of them. The boy who 
sat next to me put “no” on every 
other sentence and then he filled up 
the rest with “yes”. He got a swell 
mark, too. Now just look at this 
picture—a tree, a fish, a cake of 
ice. It was so funny I tore it out 
and brought it home’.—(A_prob- 
lem for the school psychologist). 


“Here they have three pictures—a 


tree, a fish, and a cake of ice. Now 
I will read you what it tells you to 
do. It says that “John is ten years 
old; sister Mary is eight. If John 
is not Mary’s brother, draw a line 
from the fish to the cake of ice. If 
Mary and John are twins, write your 
middle name under the tree, and if 
you have no middle name put a zero 
there. If they are not twins, print 
your last name on the tree. If Mary 
is younger than John, write the 
Roman numeral eight in the upper 
left hand corner.” I wasn’t sure 
how to spell my middle name, so 
I didn’t try this. Later I heard 
the school principal tell Miss Brown 
that the reason I was dumb was on 
account of my grandfather and the 
rest of my ancestors. Miss Brown 
asked the principal isn’t it kind of 
late to do anything about that 
now?” 


“This may sound highly exagger- 
ated, but is it? Here is an item 
from a real intelligence test. “A 
is taller than B; B is taller than 
C; So, is C taller than A, or is C 
taller than B? This is the same 
type of problem that you will find 
throughout intelligence tests. Such 
tests and such a curriculum, there- 
fore, make school a punishing situa- 
tion for most students from the 
working classes whether they are 
at the elementary level or college 
level. We found in one of our exper- 
imental researches on_ intelligence 
tests that if we gave practice be- 
fore the test on the same kinds of 
problems that are given in the test, 
(not the same problems) the chil- 
dren from both the middle class 
group and the working-class group, 
improved; that if the materials on 
which they practiced were of a more 
realistic type, rather than the type 
in A is taller than B, then the chil- 
dren from the working classes im- 
proved more. 


“Tests however have become a most 
powerful factor, perhaps, in deter- 
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mining the opportunities of people 
in the country for higher educa- 
tion and also for higher positions 
in industry and the Armed Services. 
We should not under-estimate their 
power. The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
makes this clear. The Alabama de- 
cision was a real joker because, if 
tests can be used along with a num- 
ber of other factors, then there 
would be very few Negro children 
getting into schools of any inte- 
grated type in Alabama. It took the 
Supreme Court apparently seventy- 
five years to learn that segregation 
affects the personality of children. 
After all they are lawyers, and law- 
yers have to show that they are con- 
servative. But through that first de- 
cision of the Supreme Court came 
words straight from the mouths of 
social psychologists. We are not 
going to learn apparently very 
quickly that intelligence tests first 
will not predict what children will 
do in college, or high school, or 
elementary school. And _ secondly, 
that they are culturally loaded. 
They don’t measure intelligence in 
any direct or simple way because 
of their cultural bias. 


“Now whereas social psychologists 
and personality psychologists were 
in agreement years ago that such 
a thing as segregation or any other 
major attack upon the self confi- 
dence of a child, or an adult for that 
matter, is destructive, (I suppose 
you couldn’t find any reputable per- 
sonality psychologist, or child psy- 
chologist who would not agree with 
that) it is not true with regards to 
testing. The test psychologist, the 
test publisher will not admit, un- 
less they are forced to the wall by 
direct questioning, that any thing 
is wrong with the tests. But when 
they are asked, what is the correla- 
tion between your intelligence test 
and college achievement or high 
school achievement, isn’t it point .3? 
They will say “yes”. Now this cor- 
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relation, .3, means that tests can 
predict only 22 per cent better than 
chance, that is, you could guess 
which child would succeed in col- 
lege—this one will, that one won't. 
You could do almost as well as a 
test could do it—the difference 
would be 22 per cent. For a cor- 
relation to be able to predict it has 
to be as high as .9 or above, 


“So, what test makers are selling 
and what state departments of edu- 
cation are using is a device that 
will not predict anything. That is 
what a correlation of .3 means—it 
means that some children who do 
well on the test will do well in 
college; some students who do rather 
poorly on the test will do well in 
college; some students who do well 
on the test will do poorly in col- 
lege; all possible combinations. But 
I have little hope after my five 
or ten years in this field of any 
quick change in the attitude of test 
makers. Test psychologists;  al- 
though the psychologists pure and 
simple like Steinbery and others, 
will say at once, “Yes, tests are 
not accurate measures especially for 
people of a different cultural 
group,” but test makers and test 
publishers will not say it. They 
will say that this is the best that 
we have and we have to use it be- 
cause we have to deal with vast 
numbers of people. That is no 
good. It really is no good; if you 
go into the first grade, you will 
see. It is no good to ruin a child’s 
chances for an education using 4 
technique that correlates only .3 
with success in reading or whatever 
you are trying to predict. It means 
that you are determining the whole 
educational future of children, or 
at the college level, of students on 
the basis of something that is shot 
full of holes, 


“These tests, as you know, show 
that rural white people have on the 
average an IQ of ten points below 
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that of urban white people. South- 
ern white people have an IQ of 
about ten points below that of 
Northern white people. 


“As you know, the Selective Service 
gave an education examination to 
all the men that were subject to the 
draft in the second World War. I 
want to give you very briefly some 
one or two of the results of these. 
This is a test of educational apti- 
tude. Kentucky was the only state 
of the twenty-eight for which the 
results were analyzed, in which a 
smaller proportion of Negroes fail- 
ed this exam than whites. But the 
percentage of both groups failing 
the Selective Service Education 
Test in Kentucky was very low. 
Five point four per cent of the Ne- 
gro Kentucky men examined by Se- 
lective Service failed the test and 
6.1 of the whites. That is incred- 
ible to me. For some reason in this 
state not only was the Negro fail- 
ure very low, but it was lower than 
the white failure. The only other 
state like that is West Virginia. In 
West Virginia 4.8 per cent of the 
Negroes failed and 4.7 per cent of 
the whites. That tells you some- 
thing about these two states. And 
what it must tell you is that the 
educational appropriation per cap- 
ita is nearly equal. There is a cor- 
relation between the amount of 
money that is being spent by each 
state per child and IQ in that state. 
The highest correlation in the field 
of education—.8.—that is, the best 
way to predict the average IQ of 
a state is to look at how much 
money it is appropriating per capita 
for education. The rate of failure 
of Negroes in Illinois and New 
York City was the lowest than any 
other Negro group in the country 
—1.5 and 2.4. 


“In eight Northern states the rate 
of failure of Negroes on the test 
was lower than in twelve Southern 
white groups; that is, whites in 


Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia—the whites had 
a higher rate of failure on the Army 
Educational Aptitude Test than did 
Negroes in eight Northern states. 
What could explain this? These Ne- 
groes in the North have the same 
genes, the heredity is the same— 
it cannot be a heredity difference. 
It must be a cultural difference! 
And what cultural difference? Ob- 
viously they have access to better 
jobs, more money, certainly better 
schools on the average. Here is ab- 
solutely convincing proof that the 
cultural factor in tests is overpow- 
ering, since, as I have said, the 
whites in twelve, in fact all of the 
Southern states failed this test at 
a higher rate than the Negroes in 
the states that I have mentioned. 
So, time does tell, and the chance 
of environment does tell also. 


“Time tells, in this respect, that 
about every fifteen years in a place 
like Chicago or in any other place, 
the average IQ of Negroes goes up 
about ten points. It takes about 
fifteen years, one school generation. 
The IQ of the working class of the 
fifth grade child of a working class 
parent in Chicago is about 101. The 
average, about twelve or fifteen years 
ago was about 90. Here again the 
tests aren’t changing; what is chang- 
ing is the cultural familiarity with 
the content of the tests. 


“How can one go about, then, facing 
this problem which is to become even 
more urgent, for we know that the 
performance of some college fresh- 
men in reading is at the eighth grade 
level; the same is true of mathe- 
matics, and the percentile rank on 
the intelligence test is going to be 
down around 18 or twenty. So we 
have to do something about it. Even 
more so, now that since the Supreme 
Court is willing to admit the prin- 
ciple that the test scores may be 
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used as a basis for selecting pupils. 
Now, of course, within broad ranges 
they may, but how broad does the 
range have to be, and what is the 
limit that must be reached if one 
is to be admitted to a school? Here 
is the trouble because we are go- 
ing to find many of these IQ’s be- 
ginning around 85 in many com- 
munities and for the whites of the 
lower class they are not very much 
higher than that. There will be 
some overlapping but not enough. 


“Certain things can be done. The 
first thing is to do more testing. I 
wish this were a group of com- 
munity leaders and not administra- 
tors, because the community should 
put pressure upon you guys to get 
money to buy these tests and give 
them. The community should re- 
quest that you test the children 
more often. If you don’t have a 


testing program in your community, 
get one. If the superintendent 


won't put it in, you raise the money. 
Now, in a school in Mississippi they 
had to raise the money for the 
school library through the Parent 
Teacher Association to equip the 
chemistry laboratory. They did 
not have anything in there but the 
sink. Why not raise money to buy 
tests? Because tests are of the 
essence now. More testing, and if 
possible, every three years of school. 


“In colleges I would suggest that 
you abandon the practice of test- 
ing freshmen as soon as they ar- 
rive. ‘There is too much going on 
in freshman week now all over the 
country. The faculty works harder 
during freshman week than it does 
the rest of the year combined, it 
seems. But one thing is that it is 
no good to test these kids fresh off 
the farm, or out of some little 
Southern town where they have 
never seen a standardized test be- 
fore. You can’t do anything with 
it after you get it, except to dis- 
courage teachers and also your fac- 
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ulty. Give them a year, and dur- 
ing that year give them practice, 
not on the same tests, that won't 
do any good, but on similar prob- 
lems. You can draw a batch of 
problems from tests, mimeograph 
them and let them practice on them. 
It is only fair, The middle class 
child has had practice for years 
and years. He goes to a school 
where he is tested from the first 
grade on. We have got to learn 
to stop being mad and be smart. 
Use all the angles. When you are 
competing for good places in a col- 
lege or a university, you are com- 
peting against the best, the best sys- 
tem the world has, the American 
system. We have got to learn all 
the tricks and to work at it. The 
way to work at it is to begin buy- 
ing tests and practicing on them and 
doing some of the background work 
such as vocabulary. 


“You know they always have a 
verbal section and a quantitative sec- 
tion. So you have to look at the 
arithmetic problems. Any arithme- 
tic teacher in high school or college 
can work on those things. They fall 
into certain types, certain few 
types. Students can be taught short 
ways to do these types. And that 
is all that there is to it. In other 
words, you are practicing for a defi- 
nite goal—a test. This is a bad 
educational system, but we are 
caught in it. We can’t change it. 
I have learned that. That’s the 
system. The tests are made by 
test makers and publishers presum- 
ably on the basis of the curriculum 
—they want to test the curriculum 
—but what we really have to do is 
to have teachers to begin to teach 
the students to prepare to take the 
tests; so the test becomes the ob- 
ject of what is taught. 


“I don’t need to say anything fur- 
ther about the heredity factor in 
intelligence. All of you, I am sure, 
have read the publications that have 
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been put out by Steinberg and 
others in the press of the recent 
studies of infants and of children 
five years old in New Haven, at 
Yale University, at Northwestern, 
and at Columbia University. At 
Northwestern and Yale they com- 
pared Negro infants and white in- 
fants on the reactivity, accuracy of 
reaction, and so forth. There was 
no difference. The average Negro 
youngster was just as_ intelligent 
in this respect as the white. At 
Columbia they tested five-year olds. 
The same thing—no difference. But 
we know that there is a difference 
which is found later after school- 
ing begins which does not appear 
in the new-born white and Negro or 
between the pre-school child. 


“T don’t need to tell you, either, 
that we are finding a great many 
highly-gifted Negro students. There 
is a whole group of nuclear phy- 
sicists some of the first of whom 
was—Wilkins who got his Ph.D. in 
nuclear physics and math at the 
age of eighteen at the University of 
Chicago; but there is a whole group 
of them around New York whom I 
saw not so long ago. One was a 
boy from Georgia who had no money 
to go to school. A National Schol- 
arship Service and Fund for Negro 
Student Officer, I am told, got him 
to Exeter which is about the tough- 
est of prep schools. When he fin- 
ished from Exeter he went to Har- 
vard and was graduated summa cum 
laude. He went to a University in 
England. You know the term, a 
poor Georgia boy; there is one for 
you. Not one hundredth of one 
per cent of the American popula- 
tion can do that. Recently at the 
University of Chicago I heard that 
the best examination in the grad- 
uate school was done by a Negro 
woman from Howard University; 
now at the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit—absolutely brilliant! 


“There has been a hundred-fold in- 


crease, as you know, since 1900 in 
the number of higher degrees 
awarded Negroes. So, what I would 
end by saying is this. You know the 
background of which I have spoken, 
you know the tremendous progress 
that has been made in all these 
fields, and the most progress is be- 
ing made in the South. The school 
works slowly because of the proc- 
ess of learning a new culture is 
slow, but it is the most effective 
agency in our society. 


“T would say that in spite of the 
discouragement which the college 
classroom teacher meets in trying 
to help his students understand and 
use the materials in a curriculum 
that learning on the part of our 
students is on the upgrade. And 
this process which I have referred 
to as acculturation of which all of 
us are the product is a force you 
cannot beat because it goes on in 
the mind. And the human mind is 
not to be conquered, if there is the 
desire to learn. 


“TI predict that in another fifteen 
or twenty years the position of Ne- 
groes in this country will be just 
as much improved over what it is 
now as it is now improved over 
what it was when I was a boy, be- 
cause this process accelerates. There 
is nowhere in the world a group of 
colored people with the achieve- 
ment, with the skills, with the oc- 
cupational economic status of the 
American Negro. And I say that 
well aware of the vast numbers of 
Negroes in slums. I feel that the 
goal that we have set for ourselves 
in education is a difficult one— 
but that of training the masses of 
people into a new culture is one 
which the classroom teacher beats 
his brains out trying to solve. It 
is hard trying to find a way to in- 
terest and motivate students who 
must win many handicaps. At times 
it seems to teachers to be almost 
impossible, but the stimulating task 
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is worth our mettle. It offers us a 
life of hope, a life with meaning 
and achievement, and in the South 
especially, but in the country as a 
whole, a chance to help change the 
face of the future.” 


V 


For 15 years a Liaison Committee 
of the Association of Colleges work- 
ing jointly with a Liaison Committee 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools sought to lay 
the ground work for complete inte- 
gration of the two Associations. 


Finally the Southern Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools de- 
cided to admit to full membership Col- 
leges attended predominantly by Ne- 
groes as they met completely all the 
standards of the Southern Association. 


The first Colleges admitted to full 
membership were received in 1957 at 
the 61st Annual Meeting held in Rich- 
Col- 


mond, Virginia.—15 four-year 


leges and 3 Junior Colleges. 


At the Louisville Meeting, Decem- 
ber 5, 1958 an additional group of 
fourteen Colleges was admitted to full 
membership of the Southern Associa- 


tion. This brings the number of four- 
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year colleges admitted to full mem- 
bership to 39, approximately two- 
thirds of the total number seeking ad- 
mission before the deadline of 1961. 


The names and locations of Col- 
leges admitted in 1958 are here given: 


Barber-Scotia College, Concord, 
North Carolina 

Dillard University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Houston-Tillotson College, Austin, 
Texas 

Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Prairie View A and M College, 
Prairie View, Texas 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia 

Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama 

Tennessee A and I State Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee 

Texas Southern University, Hous- 
ton, Texas 

Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

Xavier University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 





Section C: A Self-Selection Process by Northern Negroes 
Existing in a Southern Negro College 


Rosert M. Rotu 


Director of Psychological Services and Associate Professor, Hampton Institute 


TUDIES SUCH AS THOSE by Altus and 

Clark (1) and Bradley (2) indi- 
cated that Northern and Southern 
white and Negro people do not differ 
in intellectual ability. Environmental 
conditions such as racial discrimina- 
tion militate against achievement (5) 
and performance on intelligence tests, 
however. This performance is related 
to the local educational opportunities 
(6). Klineberg (4) has shown that in 
a city where educational opportunities 
for Negroes approximate the whites, 
the Negroes higher on_intel- 
ligence measures than Negroes from 
the south, When Southern Negroes 
moved north, their performance on 


score 


measures of intelligence increased di- 
rectly in proportion to the length of 
time spent in the non-segregated com- 
munity. 


If Northern Negroes came to a 
Southern Negro college for random 
reasons, it could be expected that they 
would score higher on an intelligence 


measure than the Southerners. 


A senior class in Psychology at 
Hampton Institute consisting of six 
members administered the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale. Form 1 
to 24 Freshmen students. Twelve sub- 
jects were male; twelve were female; 
twelve were from Northern integrated 


*Editorial Note: This is an explanatory 
study published in the hope that some one 
may wish to extend it with more represent- 
ative sampling. 
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communities and twelve were from seg- 
regated communities. Each class mem- 
ber administered 4 tests (1 male North, 
1 male South, 1 female North, 1 fe- 
male South) so that random errors in 
administration could be assumed. The 
subjects were chosen randomly accord- 
ing to alphabetical listings in each of 
the classifications (i.e. Northern male, 
Southern male, etc). 


The data were analyzed in terms of 
sex and regional differences in mean 
full scale I. Q.’s, mean verbal scale 
I. Q.’s, mean performance scale I. 
Q.’s and the mean weighted scale 
scores of eleven sub-tests. The ¢ test 
of significance was used to determine 


differences on those measures. 


The data indicates that the North- 
ern students’ mean full scale I. Q. 
was lower than the Southerners’ at the 
.05 level of significance. (North 115.5, 
South 123.7). Although the differen- 
ces between the Northern and South- 
ern students’ mean weighted scale 
scores were not significant for the 
most part, the trends are in the direc- 
tion of higher scores for the Southern 
students. However, no sex differences 
were revealed. 


Discussion 


Previous assessments of regional 
differences in performance on intelli- 
gence measures indicated a superiority 
of the North over the South. These 


differences were due to the effects of 
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environmental conditions. It was ex- 
pected that in a Southern Negro col- 
lege, the same relationship existed, but 
this did not appear to be the case. 
The only plausible interpretation of 
this result is that for some reason the 
brighter Northern Negro students tend 
not to select the Southern Negro col- 
lege. This interpretation is support- 
ed by a recent study (3) of the re- 
gional origins of students who have 
graduated number one and two from 
Hampton Institute from 1938 to 1957, 
as shown in the following tabulation. 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF Top STUDENTS 
BY REGIONS IN FIveE YEAR PERIODS 





Regions 
North 


Periods 
South 





1938-1942 
1943-1947 
1948-1952 
1952-1957 





A definite trend of the top students 
shifting from origins in the North to 
origins in the South is discernible. 


Although small numbers were used 
in this survey, it is believed that the 
L. Q: the 


trend noted in the above mentioned. 


information corroborates 


The hypothesis that Northern Ne- 
gro students at a Southern Negro col- 
lege would than the 
Southern students was tested. The re- 
sults indicated that the opposite was 
true. This finding was interpreted as 
the result of a self selection process 
by Northern students such that they 
the Southern 


score higher 


chose not to go to 
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school. Thus the faculty and admin- 
istration of Southern Negro colleges 
should be careful about generalizations 
they make concerning their student 
population. The importance of fur- 
ther investigation of the social or- 
ganization of the Southern Negro col- 
lege with the commensurate effects on 


status group norms is also suggested. 
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